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Art. I.—ROBERT BROWNING 


As a rule, it is the second quarter century after his death that 
decides the permanent fame of any author. He is then no longer 
a contemporary, not yet a classic; old enough to be neglected, not 
yet old enough to be revered. But Robert Browning is likely to 
prove an exception to this rule. He has not yet been dead quite 
twenty-five years, but his place as a poet seems already assured. 
There is a pretty general consensus of opinion as to his merits and 
his defects. The period of controversy, of attack and defense, of 
labored interpretation by the Browning societies, we may trust is 
now over. Perhaps it is partly because there was so much dis- 
cussion of his work while he was alive that there is so little now 
he is dead. The generation of enthusiasts who championed their 
Browning through thick and thin, and took his poetry as we take 
our wives, for better and for worse, has now been succeeded by a 
generation of more discriminating, though no less ardent, admirers. 
We are all now ready to acknowledge that Browning is often ob- 
seure, oftener difficult. We are willing to admit that most of what 
he wrote before 1840 and after 1870 is not likely to be much read 
between 1940 and 1970. For this admission, however, we console 
ourselves by remembering that posterity has been content to forget 
the earliest and the latest work of many great poets—Wordsworth, 
for example. Nor are we any longer concerned to deny that, even 
in his best period, Browning is too often harsh, angular, contorted, 
ellipitical ; that his ventures in arrangement are sometimes very 
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confusing, and his analogies very remote ; that he seems impatien; 
of those humbler parts of speech which serve only the grammar, 
and goes through his verse with merciless spud to root out all need. 
less conjunctions, prepositions, and relative pronouns; and that 
his favorite literary form, the dramatic monologue—which might 
be described with Hibernian accuracy as “a dialogue between one 
person”—though often very effective, always demands close and 
sympathetic attention. Of matters of form Browning was never 
exactly careless, but he was always eagerly impatient of rule and 
convention, and inclined to insist that the reader should divide 
with him the labor of expression. The truth is, Browning did not 
constantly exhibit in any high degree the inexplicable gift of poetic 
phrase. He did not give to his verse that bloom of beauty which 
rests upon the truest poetry. Beauty, indeed, he seemed often a 
little afraid of, lest it should be gained at the cost of strength. It 
is true that his verse has frequent passages of very great beauty, 
when his passion is at its height and the intensity of his emotion 
sweeps away all indirections and melts down all the rougher and 
more intractable elements of his language into clear and glowing 
utterance. Then he sometimes has the impassioned charm of our 
old Elizabethan masters. But the main purpose of poetry in his 
thought was not to soothe, but to arouse; not to minister to our 
delight, but to enlarge and intensify our life. He never cared 
much for effects of grace or merely melodious numbers. On the 
contrary, he rather liked any device that would shock or startle; 
he not infrequently shows a positive preference for the harsh or 
grotesque as a specific against over refinement or softness, a proof 
of robustness and vigor. He had the broad Gothic taste that, under 
its loveliest arches, high up among its flowing lines, will carve its 
capitals into quaint and grinning faces. 

Besides these faults of form there are other reasons in plenty 
why Browning can never be a strictly popular poet. His verse is 
too deeply laden with thought. He is not concerned with the 
obvious in human experience that appeals to general comprehension 
and sympathy. The people who read popular poetry are mostly 
the young people; and Browning never greatly cared for young 
readers. In the early days, when Tennyson was practicing his 
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onomatopeia with Airy Fairy Lilians and Marianas in the Moated 
Grange, Browning was trying to explore some of the hidden re- 
cesses of the human heart in the Pauline, Paracelsus, and Sordello. 
In this world, full of strange problems and great passions, he 
never had any mind to sing the hopes and fears of pretty girls and 
nice young men, whose fancy lightly turns to thoughts of love, to 
watch the Miller’s Daughter bend above the dimpled stream, or 
Lady Flora take her broidery frame and add a crimson to the 
quaint macaw. There is a charm in all that sort of thing, doubt- 
less; but not for natures eager, like Browning’s, to plumb the 
depths of human life. So, too, though Browning has written very 
noble and moving love poetry, it is not exactly the article usually 
supplied us under that title. Ordinary love verse, like whatsoever 
else pertains to the springtime of life, is a pleasing form of litera- 
ture. If philosophy ever quite takes out of us the liking for such 


poetry as My love is like a red, red rose, 


why, the blood of the race will be getting thin, and the hearts of us 
mostly changing into gray brain matter. I remember that Brown- 
ing himself, and that when seventy-five years of age, wrote some 
lines of graceful reminiscence in which he seems to prize in mem- 
ory “the kiss of one girl.” But we shall have to admit that this 
kind of verse has an especial attraction for the unriper seasons of 
life, before years have brought the philosophic mind. The people 
in Browning’s books have attained their majority. The charm of 
inexperienced youth you seldom find there; and when you do, 
generally with some hint of slightness and transiency. Ogniben, 
one of Browning’s shrewdest characters, says, with quiet irony, 
“Youth, with its beauty and grace, would seem bestowed on us for 
some such reason as to make us partly endurable till we have time 
for really becoming so of ourselves, without their aid, when they 
leave us.” 

Well, let us make full allowance for these faults of manner 
and limitations of subject, and for others that a scrutinizing criti- 
cism might easily discover, and it still remains true that posterity 
is sure to give to Robert Browning the high praise of having more 
power to instruct and to inspire than any other poet of the nine- 
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teenth century, save, perhaps, Wordsworth only. And if we seck 
to analyze his genius, we shall find, I believe, at the root of it, 
determining whatever is most characteristic in the matter and the 
form of his work, the union of two qualities not often found in one 
man: the intense, eager temper, and the curious, subtle, specula- 
tive temper. To find either of these alone is common enough; ty 
find them combined is extremely uncommon. The temper of the 
lover or the hero united with the temper of the casuist or specule- 
tive philosopher—that is Browning. When the two sides of his 
nature work together in balance and harmony, then we have poetry 
that for combined passion and wisdom is unmatched by any in the 
nineteenth century. When the metaphysics get the better of the 
passion, as they do in some of the early and more of the later work, 
we have poetry that is not so much obscure as difficult, subtle, over- 
weighted with thought. But both sides of Browning’s nature are 
always evident in his work. Even its most difficult specimens, like 
the Fifine or the Ferishtah, are always thrilling with a certain 
intense eagerness, while its simplest specimens are never merely 
graceful and pretty. At the bottom even of his lightest lyrics you 
will find, not a sentiment, but a thought, warmed and lighted with 
emotion. Whatever the theme, the intense personal energy of the 
man speaks in every line. You cannot read Browning while you 
are standing on one leg or slipping into an after-dinner doze. He 
was careless of literary conventions, doubtless, and wouldn't be in 
bondage to the smooth rhetoricians. He doesn’t write like a book; 
he writes like a man. The very harshness and independence of his 
manner is proof of originality. As Jowett once said of him, there 
might be written over his poetic door, “No connection with any 
other shop on the road.” Just here, indeed, is one great secret of 
Browning’s power. He is preéminently, and in all senses, the poet 
of life. He had what has been called the superb faculty of being 
alive himself. No other English poet since Shakespeare showed 
such intense but healthy vitality. He made that impression upon 
all who knew him—a robust personality pulsing full of life in 
body, brain, and heart. Said Frederic Harrison, “He was always 
at his best ; always bringing light, happiness, generosity, and sense 
into every society he entered. I think him the happiest social 
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spirit whom it has ever been my fortune to meet.” And he re- 
tained this vitality to the last. He never reached the term when 


he was ready to say, 


It is time to be old, to take in sail. 


His later work may be obscure, but not because he was aging; 
rather because his powers are too eager and swift, he is surging 
too full of life, for the measured and logically ordered utterance 
his theme demands. Similarly, in his public life, this intense per- 
sonal force was so eager and expansive that the man could not be 
conventionalized or narrowed into exclusive sympathy with any 
class or order. He was, in the best sense, the most democratic of 
English poets. Think of trying to say “Lord Browning!” Lord 
Tennyson sounds natural enough. 

Now, with a nature in which speculative and romantic ele- 
ments were thus combined, it was inevitable that Browning should 
be intensely interested in the deepest problems of human life; it 
was equally inevitable that he should study those problems, not 
in the abstract, but in the concrete; in the lives of individual men 
and women. The phrase he used as the title of what is perhaps 
the best group of his poems might well be the title of his complete 
works—Men and Women. He never really cared for anything 
else. For collective or organized activity, for men in the mass, he 
had little interest. He was indifferent to history. He passed the 
greater part of his life in Italy, and yet wrote hardly a line in- 
spired by the great world-history of which Italy has been the 
theater. Contemporary tendencies in thought or society, political, 
religious, industrial, the Reform movement of the thirties, the 
Tractarian movement—all influenced his poetry far less than they 
did that of his contemporary, Tennyson. Indeed, “movements” of 
any sort never seemed to him the proper stuff of poetry. He dealt 
rather with the individual human soul. Here he is supreme. 
Speak of Browning’s men, and what a throng come crowding into 
memory—Andrea, Valence, Mertoun, Fra Lippo, Hervé Riel, 
Waring, Ogniben, Rabbi ben Ezra, Abt Vogler, The Pope, Guido, 
John the Apostle, and scores of others—each a man alive forever 
more. And the women—that company is more wonderful still. 
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In breadth and impartiality of dramatic creation Browning is 
certainly the most remarkable English poet for the last two hyp. 
dred and fifty years. He has peopled the world of our imagination 
with a great company of men and women that, like Shakespeare's 
are living companions of our daily thought. 

And yet not like Shakespeare’s exactly, for, with all his 
breadth of dramtic comprehension, the genius of Browning was 
not thoroughly dramatic. I am not now referring to his lack of 
constructive ability in the building of a drama, but rather to the 
constant presence of his own sympathies and verdicts. He never 
can hide himself behind his characters, sink his own personality in 
theirs, as Shakespeare does. Browning himself is always in his 
world, and we are never at a loss to perceive his own energetic 
agreement or dissent in whatever his characters utter. His in- 
terest in all sorts and conditions of men is not the pure joy of the 
dramatist in watching the varied procession of human life pass 
by, but rather the interest of the speculative philosopher and mor 
alist who would see what every form of human action and passion, 
even of sin and folly, can say for itself. His curious intellect 
seemed often attracted not so much by the plain truths of life, 
common to all experience and easily understood, but rather by the 
mysterious truths that lie in the depths of our souls, by those ques- 
tions of conduct that are perplexed, those types of character that 
are unusual or problematic. Even in his best period he had rather 
too much liking for intricate psychology. Nothing pleased him 
better than to explore the plausible reasonings by which men de 
ceive others and half deceive themselves, as he does in Mr. Sludge 
and Bishop Blougram; or to trace the development of a subtle 
personality under stress of unusual circumstance, as he does in 
Sordello. Yet the psychologist in him never quite extinguishes the 
dramatist. In his most abstruse moods he seldom discusses general 
truths in the abstract. It is an individual human’soul in which he 
is interested, with its peculiar combination of opinions, passions, 
motives; and often the more subtle the analysis, the more clear 
and convincing the personality revealed. Bishop Blougram and 
Ogniben are as living as Mr. Pickwick or Sir Roger de Coverley. 

But if one side of Browning’s nature disposed him to curious 
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analysis, the other side was attracted by all forms of personal 
energy, by every exhibition of intensity and effectiveness in the 
individual man. Probably most readers, reviewing in thought the 
whole round of Browning’s work, will decide this to be its most 
striking characteristic. All strenuous and aggressive phases of 
personality had a fascination for him. He loved power, and power 
in exercise. He delighted in the mere physical life of body and 
senses, when it is full and healthy. 


How good is man’s life, the mere living! how fit to employ 
All the heart and the soul and the senses forever in joy! 


Even the superficial bustle of life, the noise and dust of it, had a 
certain charm for him; they were better than apathy and stillness. 
He could understand those people who love the blaze and blare, 
and are emulous of the drum-major’s place in the human proces- 
sion. He wrote some of the most stirring lyrics of action in the 
eentury—“Hervé Riel,” “How They Brought the Good News,” 
“Pheidippides.” He had the genuine English love of brawn and 
grit, and loved to see how all a man’s powers rise to the strain of a 
great emergency. This liking was strong in him to the end, and 
some of his most rousing lyrics are sandwiched among the casuistry 
of his latest volumes. But it was not mere outward action that 
Browning cared for. The charm of his narrative poems does not 
reside (as that of Scott’s does) in the picture of vigorous external 
life, the joy of doing brave things in the fresh air; it resides rather 
in the force of character which the action reveals. The secret of 
his love of action lay in the conviction that only by action can the 
soul get scope and strength. Not in retirement and reflection, 
not in any asceticisms, but in wrestle with life’s problems and evils 
do we prove what we are made of and find what we are made for. 
It was not the passive virtues of self-control, wise restraint, and 
temperate acquiescence that Browning admired, but the unsated 
curiosity, the impassioned desire. His ideal hero is the strenuous 
soul, housed in flesh, feeling to the full the thrill of earthly pas- 
sion, the joy of earthly achievement, yet dowered with a divine 
unrest and longing. His men and women whom we remember 
have a certain richness of passion or of intellect—usually of both. 
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The tide of life in them is always at the full. For Browning haq 
no distrust of the greater passions. He was not afraid of them, 
He did not believe, as some good people seem to, that our passions 
are given us chiefly to test our ability to sit down on them and 
keep them under. The emotions, as their name implies, are the 
motive powers of our nature, and no large, efficient life is possible 
without the driving power of strong passion. Yet Browning does 
not exhibit passion or emotion merely for its own sake, as a kind 
of spectacle, after the manner of our modern realities. He was 
not of that school of writers who, thinking with Jacques that “all 
the world’s a stage and all the men and women merely players,” 
deem it the province of art to make of the pains and joys of human 
life a thrilling show. Even when the passion of his men and 
women is most intense, it turns our thought upon the truths of 
human character and conduct. Deep and absorbing emotion, in- 
deed, is itself one of the ends of life. Better an hour of eutire 
surrender to a noble joy than years of sluggish bondage to con- 
vention and commonplace. Browning has a whole group of poems 
—like “The Last Ride Together”—that illustrate this. But he 
is constantly reminding us that in these hours of supreme emotion 
there is often a more distinctively moral value. It is when we get 
the uplift of some such spiritual elevation that we see the truth 
most clearly ; above all, it is in some such heat of soul that we gain 
the intensity of conviction needed for an earnest, efficient life. 
For, in Browning’s philosophy, failure comes oftenest from inertia, 
from selfish prudence, from a lack of impassioned devotion to any 
ideal ends. We accommodate ourselves, we shrink before life’s 
obstacles, we grow feeble and lukewarm, and thus we lose the zest 
of life, and—what is worse—fail to realize all our best powers. 
But there are glorious moments when we are caught up out of the 
ways of use and wont and see life in the light of some noble pas- 
sion. It is then the soul learns its reach, finds what it is to be alive, 
and gets a glimpse of infinite possibilities: 


O we’re sunk enough here, God knows! 
But not quite so sunk that moments, 
Sure though seldom, are denied us, 
When the spirit’s true endowments 
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Stand out plainly from its false ones, 
And apprize it if pursuing 

Or the right way or the wrong way, 
To its triumph or undoing. 


Again and again in the lives of Browning’s men and women do 
we find those impassioned moments when emotion becomes reve- 
lation, flashes supreme truth upon the conscience, and energizes 
the resolve for a lifetime. There could be no better instances than 
those hours of crisis in the unforgettable story of Caponsacchi in 
The Ring and the Book. First, when this idle and gilded priest, 
toying with the pretty sins of life, suddenly sees the face of Pom- 


pilia, 

A lady, young, tall, beautiful, and sad, 
and in the revelation of that glance feels his past life a vain and 
wicked thing: 

What if I turned Christjan; it might be! 


And twice again there came those exalted moments, when he 
brushes away the tangle of deceits their enemies have woven about 
Pompilia and himself, looks straight through all his doubts about 
priestly proprieties, and sees his duty as a man and servant of 
God. Nowwhere else in English poetry, since Shakespeare let fall 
the pen with which he had written the last of his tragedies, do I 
find such superb examples of the power of a great passion to 
energize and uplift the soul as are recorded in the pages of Robert 
Browning. 

It is sometimes said that Browning glorifies impulse too much. 
They tell us that he can pardon anything to force. The criticism 
is not just, for Browning, in his admiration for efficiency, never 
forgets what is due to virtue; but it is true that he admires an 
active sinner more than a passive one. The hopeless character, in 
his view, is that which hasn’t personal force enough to make either 
virtue or vice out of. That is the lesson of the poem the moralists 
sometimes find needless trouble with, “The Statue and the Bust” ; 
the story of a lady and her lover who allowed some petty personal 
hindrance, week after week, month after month, to keep them from 


the crime they had both resolved upon and never repented. And 
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now, when their dust has lain for a century in the chapel yonder, 
Browning, commenting upon their doom, declares: 


Let a man contend to the uttermost 
For his life’s set prize, be it what it will! 


The counter our lovers staked was lost 
As surely as if it were lawful coin: 
And the sin I impute to each frustrate ghost 


Is—the unlit lamp and the ungirt loin, 
Though the end in sight was a vice, I say. 


Browning is here putting an extreme case, and, as often happens 
when people do that, he rather overdoes it. But we have the best 
of authority for saying there is no virtue in the weak delays that 
postpone a sin already committed in the heart. And Browning 
is further right in thinking that this forceless temper leaves the 
soul an easy prey to every temptation and sinks it below all heroic 
erdeavor. Only the strenuans soul, whose righteousness exceeds 
that of the scribes and Pharisees, can attain to the sight of God, 

And all that chivalry of his— 

The soldier-saints who, row on row, 

Burn upward each to his point of bliss— 


Since, the end of life being manifest, 
He had burned his way through the world to this. 


The same truth is illustrated in the most pathetic and perhaps the 
most familiar of all Browning’s poems, the “Andrea del Sarto”— 
that picture of the flawless artist whose unerring hand can mend 
the lines of Raphael himself, but who sits in the evening light on 
the slope of Fiesole, placid, nerveless, in a feeble resignation, know- 
ing there are higher things to do, but with no inner force of spirit 
to drive him to their attainment: 


All the play, the insight, and the stretch, 
Out of me, out of me! 

Indeed, all of Browning’s poems upon art—and he has more 
upon that theme than any other modern poet—are very significant. 
He was intensely interested in all forms of art, but his interest was 
never that oi the connoisseur; he cared very little for technical 
excellence. Art to him was the supreme effort of the individual 
after expression. The picture, the statue, the poem—that is the 
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emotion of some human soul, at its best, made immortal; so he 
loved, dreamed, aspired. It was this yearning spiritual desire in 
art that fascinated Browning—the reach that exceeds the grasp. 
In a striking poem he expresses an emphatic preference for the 
erudest work of the early Christian painters over the most perfect 
statue Greek chisel ever cut; and that because, while the statue 
is the skillful embodiment of a complete, self-satisfied beauty, in 
the picture the artist is struggling, albeit in rude and untaught 
fashion, to utter his soul: 
On which I conclude that the early painters, 
To cries of “Greek art, and what more wish you?” 
Replied, “To become now self-acquainters, 
And paint man, man, whatever the issue. 
Make new hopes shines through the flesh they fray. 
New fears aggrandize the rags and tatters; 


To bring the invisible into play— 
Let the visible go to the dogs, what matters!” 


Thus in all his work, and through all his life long, from the half- 
incoherent ery of the “Pauline” to the last hail and farewell of 
the “Asolando,” we may see Browning’s admiration for energy of 
soul, for the personal force that conquers and attains. His poetry 
is a spiritual tonic, combining intensity of passion with depth of 
thought as hardly any other poetry in modern times can do. 

But there is another characteristic that every reader of 
Browning must find throughout his work, without which it could 
have but little power to stimulate or inspire. For intensity of 
aspiration, or even of resolve, may not of itself suffice to render a 
poet’s work inspiring. On the contrary, it may fill that work 
with the melancholy of hopeless desire. Shelley’s poetry, for ex- 
ample, early captivated Browning by its intense enthusiasm; yet 
all the best and latest work of Shelley trembles with a restless mel- 
ancholy. His beautiful lyrics always leave us with a vague pain 
at heart. They give us ravishing glimpses of beauty, but they 
seem to say in the same moment, “Do not hope it, it is only a 
vision, fleeting, intangible, unattainable.” But in all Browning’s 
work the other noteworthy characteristic is his optimism. He is 
the most bold and buoyant of modern poets. That love of personal 
foree, that intensity of desire and effort, which- comes of the pas- 
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sionate side of his nature, is so poised by a sane and thoughtful 
philosophy of life that his energy never seems spasmodic and fy. 
tile. His wide outlook upon human nature, the range of his ex. 
perience, served only to confirm this optimism. The oft-quoted 
lines from “Fra Lippo” might be taken as a motto for all his work: 

This world’s no blot for us, 

Nor blank; it means intensely, and means good; 

To find its meaning is my meat and drink. 
Through all his writing sounds this note of confidence. Nothing 
can beat down his cheer: 

I find earth not gray, but rosy, 
Heaven not grim, but fair of hue. 


Do I stoop? I pluck a posy. 
Do I stand and stare? All’s blue. 


This optimism is all the more noteworthy because it was something 
new at that time. Browning began to write when literature not 
only in England but on the Continent was restless and pessimistic 
in temper. Byron had just ended the triumphal progress in which 
he carried over Europe the pageant of his bleeding heart. Car- 
lyle, although he railed at the whining and sensuous melancholy 
of Byron, had nothing better to substitute for it than the grim and 
silent gospel of work and renunciation, and was himself the most 
consistent pessimist in English literature since Jonathan Swift. 
The prevailing note of the new English poetry in Tennyson, and 
still more a little later in Clough and Arnold, was one of question 
and doubt, which at best could only “faintly trust a larger hope.” 
And half a generation later still, the «esthetic poets Swinburne, 
Morris, Rossetti, tired of doubts and problems, put aside all deeper 
questioning as to the meanings of life and turned frankly to the 
joys of sense. But through all this downheartedness, this temper 
of doubt, denial, or indifference, that marks so much of the litera- 
ture of England during the last half of the nineteenth century— 
and is still the dominant note all over Europe-—Browning’s assur- 
ance rings out bold and inspiring. No other English poet takes 
so constantly a tone of hope and courage. Now this optimism of 
Browning is not a mere matter of temperament. It is profoundly 
significant of his philosophy of life. There are all sorts of opti- 
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mists, noble and ignoble. With some men optimism is only a sign 
of unreflecting ignorance. Safely housed in fortunate cireum- 
stance themselves, they refuse to look out upon all the welter of the 
world around them. Other and higher natures seem to live in 
some serene upper air, placidly blind to all the mirk of our bleak 
lower earth; Emerson was an optimist of that sort. But the 
optimism of Browning was not so easy as that; it was neither igno- 
rant by choice nor blind by temperament. Nobody knew better, 
nobody has painted with more terrible fidelity, the darker phases 
of human life. He makes no endeavor to condone the sins or mini- 
mize the suffering of the world. So far from blinking the crime 
and misery of humanity, he forces himself to look resolutely apon 
its worst specimens. What can his optimism say to them? Guido, 
for example, in “The Ring and the Book,” is perhaps the most 
damnable villain in literature, and his household—the brothers 
end that “gaunt, gray nightmare” the mother—a veritable little 
hell; yet their characters are all fearfully true and convincing. 
Browning compels his optimism not merely to ask what shall be 
the ultimaté doom of Guido, but to ask that more difficult ques- 
tion, Why, in any rational and benevolent scheme of things, should 
there be any Guidos here at all? And he can give some hopeful 
answers to both questions. Now how could he do that? What 
warrant did he find for his optimism when confronted with the 
facts of experience? That must be the crux of his philosophy of 
life. Doubtless his healthy temperament may explain something. 
He had, as we have seen, an intense joy in life, a sympathy with 
all energy. He was always a fighter and welcomed obstacles and 
hardships that would have depressed a weaker man. But if his 
optimism had been merely a matter of temperament, it could have 
been of but little value to such a strenuous thinker as Browning, 
and of still less value to any one else. 

Mr. Chesterton, in one of his essays, has quoted from the 
blunder of a schoolgirl what is perhaps the best definition of those 
terms, optimist and pessimist. An optimist, said the girl, isa man 
who takes care of the eyes, and a pessimist is a man who takes care 
of the feet. Exactly. The pessimist is concerned with the obstacles 
in the path about our feet, the optimist has eyes to see the plan of 
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the journey and the goal at its end. The pessimist may have any. 
ious prudence ; the optimist has vision. Now, Browning, in all his 
thinking upon the large scheme of human life, assumes one thing 
he assumes the existence of a Supreme Being. This assumption 
needs no proof ; you cannot think without it. In this belief Brown. 
ing never wavered. “God and his own soul stood sure.” In that 
striking poem, “La Saisiaz,” speaking for once in his own person, 
in his fancy he longs for fame—fame in which might blend the 
powers of the great men who once lived near the lake where he is 
writing—the wit of Voltaire, Rousseau’s rainbow and tears, 
Byron’s large eloquence ; and all in order that he might assure the 
men yet to be that he, Robert Browning, 
At least believed in Soul, was very sure of God! 


Equally sure of his own individual spirit and of the Universal 
Spirit, he doubtless felt the difficulty which must always attend 
the effort to conceive or express the relation between the two in 
terms of our intelligence. At times his conviction of the universal 
presence and influence of the Supreme Spirit would seem to take 
him almost into pantheism: 

That one Face, far from vanish, rather grows; 

Becomes my universe that feels and knows. 
Yet his persistent conviction of his own personality refused to be 
merged in universal being; “God and his own soul stood sure.” 

This belief in a supreme Intelligence at the source of things 

may of itself justify a certain pale and cold optimism. It is the 
confidence of the eighteenth century deists that the Omniscient 
probably knows what he is about. 


All nature is but art unknown to thee, 
All chance direction which thou canst not see, 
as Pope has it. The objection to such an optimism as this is that 
it rests content in the conception of a vast scheme of things framed 
by an Intelligence who is careless of the individual, and 
Sees with equal eye, as God of all, 
A hero perish or a sparrow fall. 
Such a conception could never satisfy Browning; any injustice 
done to the individual man would be an arraignment of the uni- 
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verse. “General utility,” he says—in the Red Cotton Night Cap 
Country—“is a favorite maxim of that old stager, the devil.” But 
in Browning’s conception of the Supreme Being the highest and 
most essential element is not wisdom or power, but love. Love we 
know to be the highest thing in our own nature. Nay, in any other 
nature, no power, howsoever mighty, no wisdom, howsoever infi- 
nite, ever can be so high a thing as love. 
The loving worm within its clod 


Were diviner than a loveless God 
Amid his worlds, I will dare to say. 


Moreover, power and wisdom, while affording means and direction 
for action, can never be a motive for action. Infinite power and 
infinite wisdom, without some emotional impulse, must be eternally 
inert. Unless, therefore, we are content to think the Supreme 
Being inferior in motive to ourselves, we must believe the central 
element in his character to be love. Such belief is not reached by 
a course of argument; it is rather implied at once in any intelli- 
gent or worthy conception of deity. For love, as conceived by 
Browning, even in its imperfect human manifestations is not a 
sentiment, still less a selfish desire ; it is an intense, self-renouncing 
passion, the impelling force behind all noble action. Returned or 
unreturned, it is the only power that can emancipate and inspire 
the man: 
There is no good in life but love—but love. 


What else looks good is some shade flung from love, 
Love gilds it, gives it worth. 


Love in God we must think of as the same vital, compelling energy. 
It involves the same element of self-sacrifice; it is the one means 
by which the infinite can appeal to the finite. This is the central 
meaning of Christianity—the supreme effort of Divine love to 
reveal and authenticate itself in humanity. 


Would I suffer for him that I love? So wouldst thou—so wilt thou! 
So shall crown thee the topmost, ineffablest, uttermost crown! 

O Saul, it shall be 
A Face like my face that receives thee; a Man like to me 
Thou shalt love and be loved by forever; a Hand like this hand 
Shall throw open the gates of new life to thee! See the Christ stand! 
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David’s vision of the Christ in this poem of Saul is, I hold, a 
once the truest and the sublimest passage of religious poetry in our 
literature—worth acres of what are sometimes called “Christian 
evidences.” Browning himself, whatever his indifference of 
some details of theology, certainly held a profound belief in this 
essential fact of Christianity. In truth I should pronounce Robert 
Browning the most prominently and positively Christian poet of 
his generation. He is uttering his own credo when he makes the 
dying John say, 

The acknowledgment of God in Christ, 

Accepted by thy reason, solves for thee 


All questions in the earth or out of it, 
And has so far advanced to thee to be wise. 


Now with this conception of the Supreme Being, Browning's 
optimism has rational warrant. If this sort of 


God’s in his heaven, 
All’s right with the world. 


There are, to be sure, mysteries that we can never solve, wrongs 
that, so far as we can see, are never righted. That is only saying 
that we do not know the whole scheme. Yet in the light of this 
larger faith we can see even now that most of what seem the hard- 
ships and trials of life are really to the earnest soul among its most 
beneficent gifts. They strengthen in us that spiritual energy, that 
intensity of effort, which, Browning held, are the conditions of the 
highest life. There is no activity without resistance, no strength 
without struggle. It was a point of Browning’s faith that what- 
ever is dark and whatever is hard is only a necessary element in 
that discipline for which we are put here. 


This life is training and a passage; pass! 


says the good old Pope in “The Ring and the Book.” We need 
not only beauty and love to beckon, but pain and fear to urge. 
And wisdom, too, how should we grow in that, unless goaded by a 
painful sense of our own ignorance? The fuller day is ever be 
yond us; but yet a spark disturbs our clod. “Sorrow is hard to 
bear, and doubt is slow to clear,” but sorrow and doubt are only 
meant to sting us into that noble discontent that struggles and 
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aspires. The sorrow greatly endured, the doubt valiantly over- 
come, and so we gain those wrestling thews that throw the world. 
Probably four fifths of those passages of Browning’s verse that 
have passed into familiar quotation are expressions of this valor- 
ous faith in the face of the obstacles and ills of life. 


Then welcome each rebuff. 
That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 
Each pang that bids nor sit nor stand, but go! 


Krowledge means 
Ever renewed assurance by defeat 
That victory somewhat still to reach. 


Why else was the pause prolonged but that singing should issue thence? 
Why rushed the discords in but that harmony should be prized? 
Rejoice that man is hurled 
From change to change unceasingly, 
His soul's wings never furled! 
When the fight begins within himself 
A man’s worth something. God stoops o’er his head, 
Satan looks up betweer his feet—both tug— 
He's left, himself, i’ the middle: the soul wakes 
And grows. 
Seores of passages will occur to any lover of Browning; they 
strike the dominant note of the man who 
Held, we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake. 

This optimism of Browning’s is probably not only most in- 
spiring, but most convincing in the work of his middle period, 
when it is the spontaneous interpretation of the lives of individual 
men and women rather than in his later work, when he attempts to 
give it the support of reasoned argument. In such poems as the 
“Ferishtah” and some of the “Parleyings” he is so anxious to 
affirm the validity of our emotional assurance that he is hardly 
just to our other knowledge, and sometimes comes perilously rear 
to philosophic skepticism. I am not sure but his faith is most 
convincing when he gives fewest reasons for it. But whether it 
rest on original and intuitive experience, as in the earlier poems, 
or on reasoned processes, as in the later ones, from “Pauline” to 
“Asolando,” Browning’s philosophy of life has always been the 
same, The strenuous soul who accepts with cheerful vigor the dis- 
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cipline of life shall find here the unselfish joys of struggle and the 
assurance of perpetual growth—the power of an endless life, 

Of an endless life! For such an optimism as this implies q 
prolonging of the individual existence beyond our mortal horizon, 
If I am assured that all this restless scheme of things is under the 
control of a Being who surpasses me in love as far as in power and 
in wisdom, I shall be assured also that, whatever my failings and 
falls, my career is not to end in failure to-morrow. These two 
great truths Browning held with unfaltering grasp all his days, 
The lines of attack and defense might change. The scientists 
might butt at Genesis as they did in the fifties and sixties, the Ger- 
man critics might hammer at historical criticism as they did in the 
seventies and eighties; he was not greatly concerned. Like his 
good old Pope he didn’t much perplex him with 

aught hard, 


Dubious in transmitting of the tale— 
No, nor with certain riddles set to solve. 


“God and his own soul stood sure.” And with this faith he could 
contemplate with something of hope even the blackest life. What 


of Guido? Says the Pope, the sudden certainty of his earthly 
doom may flash truth upon him in one blow, so that he see and 
be saved ; but, if not— 


I avert my face, nor follow him 

Into that sad, obscure, sequestered state 

Where God unmakes, but to remake, the soul 
He else made first in vain—which must not be! 


For himself, with this firm grasp on a few great spiritual traths, 
Browning went through life like a crusader. His optimism was 
robust and militant. He was by no means ignorant of all the ir- 
sistent questioning of his day upon the deepest themes. Nor did 
he turn away from it. Indeed, especially perhaps in later life, he 
rather liked to have a grapple with some unthrown question of the 
ages. There was a defiant quality in him always. Like the hero 
in that wonderfully vivid and suggestive poem, “Childe Roland 
to the Dark Tower Came,” he could say: 


I saw them and I knew them all, and yet 
Dauntless the slug-horn to my lips I set and blew! 
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It is perhaps the greatest of his services to humanity that he did 
so much to reinforce the spiritual confidence of his age, to hearten 
us all with the high assurance that God is in his heaven, and that 
all’s right with the world. 

These, then, I should hold, are the two sentiments most evi- 
dent in all Robert Browning’s poetry—an inspiring admiration for 
the competence of the individual man, and an assured, rational 
optimism. And if any age was ever in need of the inspiration of 
these sentiments, is it not our own? In this time of universal con- 
fidence in organized effort, when our politics, our business, our 
charity, and even our religion are done by machinery, when we are 
inclined to an overweening trust in what we call “the people,” 
irrespective of their intelligence or their character, it is surely 
well to be reminded that all noble impulse and all intelligent ac- 
tion are generated in the individual human soul. “Given ten fools,” 
as Carlyle used to say, “you cannot educe wisdom from their 
united action.” Benevolent, philosophic, social, religious effort 
must have for its ultimate object the elevation of the individual 
man, its highest concern the individual soul. And even more 
evident is it that the optimism of Browning is needed in our litera- 
ture. The only purpose of books, says Emerson somewhere, is to 
inspire. But assuredly too few books to-day serve this purpose. 
Mr. Balfour, in a notable address the other day, was complaining 
of what he called the lack of cheerfulness in our books. “What 
we ask of literature,” said he, “is that in a world which is full of 
sadness and difficulty, in which you go through a day’s stress and 
come back from your work weary, you should find in literature 
something which represents life, which is true in the highest sense 
of truth to what is or is imagined to be true, but which does cheer 
us; which serves the great cause of cheering us all up.” And Mr. 
Balfour was certainly just in his complaint that there is altogether 
too little of that sort of literature produced to-day. Not only :n 
England but in France, in Italy, in Germany, in Russia, in Swe- 
den, our fiction, our poetry, is either shallow and commonplace 
or it is dun-colored and drear, sometimes morbid and hopeless. It 
reflects the perplexities, the difficulties, of our complex and strug- 
gling modern life. It has a discouraged tone; it speaks with no 
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enthusiasm, no glad confidence. Now this is not the tone of the 
greatest literature. Even the great tragedies, like Shakespeare's, 
do not enervate and depress; they leave us with a solemn and Up- 
lifting sense of the sacredness of moral law, of the power of th 
human soul to defy and overcome or to suffer and be strong. Not 
all literature can be cheerful; but all literature ought to be in. 
spiring. No modern poetry can meet this test better than that of 
Browning. Nowhere else in modern literature can be found wr't- 
ing that can so purify the soul by pity and awe, that can so uplift 
the soul by a sublime sense of human possibilities, by confidence in 
a divine government that includes the universal without forgetting 
the individual. 

In the century to come men may not pronounce Robert 
Browning the greatest English poet of his generation ; perhaps it 
is still too early to be quite sure of that. They will not think of 
him as the greatest artist in verse; that fame is probably Tenny- 
son’s. They will remember him as a genius of mass and power, as 
one of the subtlest explorers of the human heart, endowed with 
sinewy intellect, large imagination, capacity for enjoyment and 
appreciation of all forms of life, and with a gift of utterance that, 
if not often flowing nor always clear, had immense breadth, pun- 
gency, vigor. But they will think of him, most of all, as the poet 
who expressed the robust, unconquerable force of faith and hope 
that underlay all the shifting doubt of his restless age, the spiritual 
hero and victor of the mid-nineteenth century. 





An Evangelistic Ministry 


Arr. IL—AN EVANGELISTIC MINISTRY 


Every Christian pastor’s ministry should be an evangelistic 
ministry. It is not a true gospel ministry unless it is definitely and 
strenuously evangelistic. The chief concern of every pastor is not 
to be a lecturer in ethics or a social reformer, an instructor of the 
intellect or an authority on the concerns of polite society; but he 
is a special ambassador for Christ and he is an impertinent in- 
truder in the community unless he is consciously and constantly 
the ambassador for Christ. It is not true that the average minister 
should be wholly an evangelist—any more than that his time 
should be wholly occupied in reading books, or in visiting his 
parishioners, or in reconciling the disgruntled and settling quar- 
rels, or in comforting the sick and sorrowing, or in marrying en- 
gaged couples and burying the dead. Each and all of these, and 
many other duties, will necessarily fall to his lot and demand his 
attention; and yet at all times, if his ministry ever reaches the 
highest efficiency, it must be distinctly and eminently evangelistic. 

But what do we mean by the term, “an evangelistic min- 
istry” ? 

Simply a reproduction, exact as possible, of the ministry of 
the first apostles of our great Master. Ours cannot be the perfect 
facsimile of theirs, because of changed conditions and customs; 
but in all essential respects the ministry of the gospel to-day may 
be, and should be, just what it was in the first Christian century. 
Jesus came to win men and women to confidence in himself and 
to companionship and coéperation with himself. On this mission 
he was sent by the Father; and on this same mission he sent out 
his apostles—the first apostles, and as well the later apostles, and 
the latest apostles. Therefore, to lead men and women directly to 
trust in Jesus, and follow Jesus, and work with Jesus, is the 
minister’s special mission, because life and happiness for man or 
woman anywhere depend upon coming into and continuing in liv- 
ing union with the redeeming Son of God. This important fact 
the evangelistic ministry recognizes, and it confesses unending re- 
sponsibility, through tactful, aggressive, and consecrated activity, 
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to bring human beings into living and permanent fellowship with 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 

But what is really necessary to an evangelistic ministry? 
This for the first thing: entire subjection to the plan of the 
Master. While in salvation he deals directly with the individual 
and in service he holds the individual to strict account, yet Jesus 
uses the collective influence of the church membership, as if jt 
were a great family, for mutual help and inspiration to holy en- 
deavor. And the Lord Jesus leads on his church to larger con- 
quests as he increases the total of individual efforts in evangelistic 
work by bringing into sympathy with such work new persons and 
groups and circles belonging to the church parish. His design js 
that the evangelistic church shall forward the work of his kingdom 
in vigorously following the lead of its evangelistic pastor. An 
occasional campaign during a series of years, conducted by some 
eminent professional evangelist, is practically all that some 
churches enjoy; yet, much as the great evangelist may help the 
pastor and a few church people, his work is a poor substitute for 
the work designed by the great Master. The™in-bringing of a 
hundred new converts to the church—which is the principal aim 
of the evangelist—unless the church itself is mightily revived and 
strongly moved by the evangelistic spirit, will in time simply make 
cynics and skeptics of some of those new converts. The wisest 
evangelist, seconded and succeeded by the most faithful pastor, 
cannot long keep out of Satan’s clutches the new members of a 
cold, worldly, unspiritual church. All important is the evan- 
gelistic work that evangelizes the church membership. Here and 
there a minister may give himself exclusively to the work of the 
evangelist, and by the good hand of his God upon him may reap 
many blessed and plentiful harvests unto eternal life, yet not 
every minister can be a successful evangelist, if he would, while 
great calamity would befall the church of Jesus if all her min- 
isters should neglect all other forms of their service for this. The 
tendency of the times is to specialize the different departments of 
work belonging to the various vocations of life, but it is unwise to 
specialize the different labors of the minister and hand over to the 
professional evangelist one branch of his work, and to the board 
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secretary another branch, to the paid Sunday school superintendent 
another, and to the parish visitor another, and so on, until only the 
Sunday services and social functions of the church are left for 
its minister. This plan might make the minister a greater pulpit 
orator, or a more graceful social ornament, but could accomplish 
little more. Only the most faithful attention he can give to all 
the varied duties of his holy office as under-shepherd will make him 
the most useful and best loved minister. Surely he should not 
delegate to another, and that one an occasional comer, any branch 
of his work which helps to thoroughly evangelize his church. A 
general and continuing evangelistic ministry is mecessary to the 
highest spiritual life and efficiency of any church, as well as to its 
growth in numbers. Occupy and absorb “the rank and file” of 
church members with the supreme concern of the Lord Jesus, and 
what a marvelous effect this will have upon the disposition and 
vigor of the church itself! And as for the church’s pastor, what 
may not the enabling Spirit of God work through him and his 
church when the under-shepherd is truly the watchful student and 
inseparable comrade of the Chief Shepherd ? 

An evangelistic ministry is also controlled by a genuine love 
for men. See yonder wretched wreck of humanity, depraved and 
degraded physically, mentally, and morally—filthy and vile to our 
ears and nostrils as well as to our eyes! Can you and I, of our- 
selves, ever love him and appoint ourselves “brother’s keeper” to 
him? Alas, never! But if we only love our blessed Master dearly 
as we should, and live from hour to hour in such intimate com- 
panionship with him as we may, Jesus will give us such clear 
evangelistic vision that we shall see in that repulsive fellow “the 
angel” waiting to come forth to life at the call of Jesus. The 
Master loves that poor, wrecked soul as truly as he does you or me, 
and he as yearningly wishes him to be saved. And more: that poor 
vagabond has as inalienable a right to be saved as you or I. And 
yet more: if he were consciously saved he might give God a loyal 
obedience and humanity an unselfish service a hundred times nobler 
than you or I have done! “He might,” did I say? He surely 
would, for that pitiful creature is John B. Gough, a miracle of 
transforming grace, splendid and surprising as Saul of Tarsus! 
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Jesus can enable us, with true evangelistic perception, to see far 
more vividly in poor, sinful, degraded humans what they may be 
than what they now are. He can help us to love them and he 
patient with them—even as he has dealt with us—because of what 
we shall one day have done for them through his constraining love, 
If Jesus shall thoroughly evangelize us, and fully have his own 
will with us, he will impart to us such an overwhelming compas- 
sion for the heedless and unbelieving, such a passionate agonizing 
of soul for their salvation and peace, that we will make our own 
these strong words one of the modern poets has put into the mouth 
of Saint Paul: 


Oft, when the Word is on me to deliver, 
Lifts the illusion, and the truth lies bare, 
Desert or throng, the city or the river, 
Melts in a lucid paradise of air. 
Only like souls I see the folk thereunder 
Bound who should conquer, slaves who should be kings, 
Hearing their one hope with an empty wonder, 
Sadly contented with a show of things. 
Then with a rush the intolerable craving 
Shivers throughout me like a trumpet-call— 
O to save these, to perish for their saving, 
Die for their life, be offered for them all! 


But there can be no truly evangelistic ministry which is not 
characterized by an absolute and confiding dependence upon the 
Holy Spirit. Have we forgotten that it is only through him that 
God gives the increase that is real and growing? Have we thought 
that it was some eminent man of rare experience, yet of like pas- 
sions with ourselves, who alone can bring us to wondrous scenes of 
revival change? Have we ever honored the great speaker more 
that the Great Spirit of Life and Power? If we have thus piti- 
fully erred, may God pardon us for setting more store by the crea- 
ture than the Creator! 

Pray do not misunderstand. I do not undervalue the blessed 
and glorious ministry of many a distinguished evangelist. I have 
heard many of them with great delight and profit, and will gladly 
hear them whenever I may. I honor them very highly in love for 
their works’ sake; nor would I suffer any dissatisfaction with 
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their methods, or peculiarities, or foibles to obscure in the ‘least 
the great fact that God has graciously acknowledged them and 
marvelously rewarded their labors. But Jesus says that it is the 
Holy Spirit who is given to convince unbelieving men “of sin, of 
righteousness, and of judgment.” When men are thus convinced, 
it must be that the Holy Spirit is the Convincer ; and the preacher, 
however gifted or deeply moved, is no more the author of the work 
than of the words which convey his message or the breath exhaled 
in speaking those words. 

And this all-powerful and all-convincing Holy Spirit is not 
under contract for exclusive service to any preacher, or class of 
preachers, however eminent or experienced. We know that he is 
just as willing to work through us, and with us, as he was to em- 
ploy Saint Peter or Saint Paul, Whitefield or Wesley, Finney or 
Moody, Earle or Chapman. God is not so limited by our inferior 
gifts or training that he cannot use us with mighty evangelistic 
power if only we are “right with him” and eagerly anxious to be 
used by him just as he will. With deep gratitude to God, the 
writer declares that “he knows whereof he speaks” from his own 
experience. 

However meager our gifts, however limited our resources, 
however small our fields may be, if we are straitened, it is only 
in ourselves! God would delight to astonish us with proofs of 
what he can do through us if, holding steadily before us the vast 
vision of his omnipotent willingness and grace, we cast ourselves 
humbly upon him and pray to be used as he sees fit, pray to be 
made willing to be fools for Christ’s sake—to be anything or 
nothing—if only he will glorify his blessed Son in the saving of 
the unbelieving and the reclaiming and reviving of the prodigals. 
If we are in complete and contented abandon to his will, in abso- 
lute and confiding dependence upon his Spirit, we shall believe 
God able to work marvels of grace even through us, and in the 
places where we abide. 


Among so many can He care? 
Can special love be everywhere? 
A myriad homes, a myriad ways, 
And God’s eye over every place? 
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I asked. My Soul, remember this: 
In just that very place of his 
Where he hath put and keepeth you 
God hath no other thing to do! 


And what blessed results follow when an evangelistic ministry 
carries on a sanguine and persevering campaign for immediate 
results! I learned an impressive lesson one day as I stood in the 
plain little attic studio of two French artist brothers in New York 
whose long struggle with poverty and neglect had brought them 
at length fame, patronage, and comfort. Again and again, when 
“the wolf was snarling at the door,” they tried to get recognition 
from art critics, and art dealers, and museums, all in vain; and 
sometimes to get money for food they offered this, or that, or an- 
other of their canvases for as little as five dollars, yet in vain, 
But one day, when their nearest neighbor was starvation, there 
came to them a gifted fellow Frenchman, who was in the city for 
a few days professionally, and he saw what the brothers saw, al 
though dull eyes could not see, in their artist work. Their new 
friend was rich, he was an art authority ; he was féted, and quoted, 
and run after; and his friends, the poor artists, soon were as 
eagerly courted as before they had been coldly snubbed. Yet 
thenceforward the two brothers served their loved art as loyally, 
patiently, modestly, and simply as before, and they were not one 
whit more sure of the truth of their peculiar theories and methods 
than when everyone coldly sneered at them for visionary “daubers 
gone daft.” The elder of the brothers, modest, self-poised, yet 
brightly enthusiastic, gave me that day a half-hour of his precious 
time, although a perfect stranger, with most generous cordiality, 
because he saw that I loved the art that he loved and served. That 
day I learned a lesson I shall never forget: a lesson of loyalty to 
my own more noble and holy art, a lesson of patient, yet sanguine 
confidence in obeying the impulses of my inward light and in- 
spirer, the Holy Spirit of God. That illuminating and impelling 
genius of my art will use me, if he can, for the glory of God and 
the good of man, and he can and will use me if my heart beats 
responsive to my great Master’s heart and I am anxiouslv willing 
to serve God’s will precisely as he will. 
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When calmly confident, yet intensely expectant, that God 
will work, and will carry through the work which none but he 
can carry through, have we not the warrant for a sanguine and 
persevering campaign for immediate results? God yearns for the 
restoring of wayward, worldly disciples, for the arousing of idle, 
drowsy believers, for the reclaiming of the wandering prodigals, 
and for the conversion of the skeptical, the vicious, and the un- 
godly, and why must we wait many months or years for a gracious 
revolution? Is “the faith” yet on the earth, the faith that glorifies 
God by expecting Pentecosts; the faith that sees him now, here, 
that feels his loving heartbeat, the faith that longs for the coming 
of his kingdom and the doing of his will here and now, by us and 
ours, even as in heaven ? 

Master, I bring a little love amid my flaws and fears! 

A trembling love that faints and fails, yet still is love of thee; 

A wandering love that hopes and hails thy boundless leve to me; 


Love kindling faith and pure desire, love following on to bliss; 
A spark, O Jesus, from thy fire, a drop from thine abyss. 


Should we dwell apart with him for a time on the summit of 
Transfiguration Mount, and see him as he is, and see no man save 
Jesus only; should we after, in glad companionship with him, 
descend the mountain, into the midst of the demon-distressed 
throng, keeping near to him, near as the best beloved of the three 
favored apostles, always near to him, what blessed miracles of 
healing would speedily and steadily result! Demons of worldli- 
ness and apathy, of self-will and self-indulgence, of doubt, discord, 
and disbelief, would be dislodged and driven far away from their 
victims. Any one of us, and every one of us, may have the delight 
and the fruitfulness of the evangelistic ministry if only the blessed 
Christ of the evangel continually abides in us and we in him. 


a 
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Art. III.—THE FIRST ATTEMPT TO RESTORE 
PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY 


THERE were some characteristics of primitive Christianity 
which, as they have passed away or changed their form, are apt 
to be slurred over by present-day readers. One of these was 
prophecy, the speaking or writing under the immediate diving 
affatus, under the special (whether miraculous or not we need 
not inquire) inspiration of the Holy Spirit, so that the product 
was directly from God. This was a tremendous fact in early 
Christianity. Nearly every congregation had its prophets, both 
men and women, held in high honor, whose words were listened to 
as the very word of God. For a hundred years or so after the 
founding of the church on the Day of Pentecost there was not a 
breath of suspicion but that this mighty class of workers had a 
permanent function in the church, the real question being as to 
preventing abuse of that function and guarding ‘the office from 
unworthy men who would selfishly exploit their high reputation. 
For instance, as late as perhaps A. D. 125 the Didache ; or, Teach- 
ing of the Twelve Apostles, in laying down rules for the govern- 
ment of the church, couples apostles and prophets together as men 
of equal honor (11. 3). It says that every prophet who speaks in 
the Spirit shall not be proved ; that is, no one shall sit in the judg- 
ment merely on the contents of the prophet’s message, as that 
would be an unforgivable sin. All that is allowed is to judge the 
prophet’s conduct, and from that to receive or reject him. If he 
orders a table in the Spirit (that is, either an ordinary dinner or 
a Eucharistic meal) and eats of it, he is no true prophet. If he 
prophesies a “cosmic mystery” for the church—probably some 
striking symbolic act of deep mystical significance—and does not 
teach others to do the same, he shall not be judged. If he asks 
for money, however, he is to be instantly rejected, though if he 
asks for the poor, let no one judge him (11. 7-12). If he desires 
to settle among you, see that he gets support. In fact, you shall 
give the prophets the first fruits of your produce, for they are the 
chief priests (which last word is not to be interpreted in a sacer- 
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dotal sense, which was a later development ; what is meant is, they 
are the chief of those who receive and offer your gifts and present 
the prayers of the society to God ; the prophets were not ordained, 
being from the modern point of view laymen. If you have no 
prophet, give to the poor (13. 1, 3, 4), a recommendation which 
points to a time when the prophets were not in every society, were 
apparently not as numerous as formerly, but were giving way to 
the regular church officers, in whose interest it was to shove them 
to one side and hurry their extinction. In the Eucharistic dinner 
certain prayers are given which the congregation may use, but 
the reservation is distinctly made that the prophets are not at all 
bound by such forms, “but may give thanks as much as (or in 
what words, doa) they wish” (10. 7). Harnack well says in his 
edition of the Didache (T. u. U. ii. i, 1884, p. 37) that in this 
document the “prophets are the virtuosi of the Eucharistic 
prayer.” 

Another peculiarity of ancient Christianity which largely 
passed away with the second century was ecstatic utterance. 
Prophets and others would give forth revelations or religious com- 
munications in a rapt, semiconscious state, as though the soul 
were borne out of itself, as though the words came from the inner 
deeps impelled by a higher power. Of course it is not meant that 
the speaker was necessarily in a trance or unconscious, but his 
utterance was involuntary in the sense of not only not being pre- 
meditated or the result of reflection or conscious intellectual effort, 
but as being the direct response to the inbreathed revelation of the 
Spirit. Prophets, as a rule, both in apostolic and postapostolic 
times, spoke in this way, and when we read of speaking “in the 
Spirit,” it refers to ecstatic utterance. In this chill age of intel- 
lectual pride and aloofness we must not assume that there were 
not real communications from God in these states. It might easily 
happen that men and women who stood in a frank and cordial at- 
titude to the eternal truth pressing in on them from all sides, at a 
time when the control of the mental processes had not reached a 
science, when the spiritual atmosphere charged to the utmost with 
religious forces playing on souls sensitive, eager, expectant, full 
of faith and hope—it might easily happen, I say, that believers, 
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naturally endowed, perhaps, with a semiclairvoyant nature, who 
saw more things than were dreamed of by the philosophy of 
skeptics, were carried out of themselves by the Spirit Divine, and 
in a half-conscious state gave forth messages from God. 

The early church was filled with enthusiastic belief in the 
near end of the world and the coming of Christ to set up his 
kingdom with power and glory. Hardly anything separates more 
deeply the normal feeling of the first and second-century Christian 
from that of the modern than this cleft—the former really be 
lieved his Lord would return at any day and was looking for it, 
just as we expect a returning friend, while the latter, with rare 
exceptions, does not believe that Christ is to return at all, or only 
spiritually and in historical crises; or he places his return at the 
end of the natural life history of this globe, which, according to 
scientists, though it is bound to come, will not take place for some 
millions of years. In the first church the second coming of Christ 
was a living reality of faith—that is, among the devout. Of 
course there were doubters (2 Pet. 3. 4), but they did not affect 
the general run. 

This faith also led to self-denial, to ascetic and strenuous 
achievements in piety and prayer, in life and thought, of which 
the early literature gives us a glimpse now and then. Paul’s ex- 
ample (1 Cor. 9. 5; compare 7. 27) was followed by others in the 
midst of a corrupt, decaying, perseeuting world, at whose door the 
Christ was standing! As the second century wore away and there 
were no signs of his coming, expectancy naturally relaxed, and 
with that, church discipline ; and with that, morals. While those 
- who had lapsed from the church on account of persecutions, or 
were guilty of other mortal sins, had not been received again, even 
though penitent, because their cases might soon be taken up by 
the Great Judge, now that the hope of his coming was growing 
weak, they were taken back into membership with but light pen- 
ances, No doubt it is easy to exaggerate the so-called “enthu- 
siasm” of the early church, the strained and lofty devotion, the 
indifference to civic duties, the ever looking into the heavens for 
the descent of the Son of Man, the praying without ceasing, be 
cause there is evidence that the Christians then were not so vastly 
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different from what they are to~lay. They bought and sold, they 
married and were given in marriage, they entered into heathen 
amusements and heathen society, and those of superabounding 
faith and love were in a minority then, as they have always been. 
But at the same time it is true that in the first church the belief 
in the approaching end gave a spiritual tone, an other-worldliness, 
and in some cases an ascetic self-discipline, which perished with 
the loss of that faith. “For we have not here an abiding city,” 
was the cry, “but we seek after that which is to come” (Heb. 13. 
14). Every day that the coming was delayed seemed a call for 
patience, like a mother who is worn out with waiting for her boy. 
“For ye have need of patience, that, having done the will of God, 
ye may receive the promise. For yet a very little while, he that 
cometh shall come, and shall not tarry” (10. 36, 37). Therefore 
do not encumber yourselves with earthly affairs, but lay up your 
treasure above. “You know that you servants of God dwell in a 
foreign land, for your city is far from this city. If then you 
knew the city where you are to dwell, why provide yourselves 
here with food and expensive luxuries and buildings and chambers 
tono purpose? He who makes such provisions for this city has no 
mind to return to his own city. ... So beware, you that serve God, 
and have him in your heart; perform his works, mindful of his 
commandments and of the promises he has made, in the faith that 
he will perform the latter if the former be observed. Instead of 
fields, then, buy souls in trouble; visit widows and orphans; 
expend in such fields and houses [that is, the poor] which God 
has given to you your wealth and all your pains” (Hermas, per- 
haps A. D. 150, Sim. 1). “From the very first,” says Harnack, 
“morality was inculeated within the Christian churches in two 
ways: by the Spirit of Christ and by the conception of judgment 
end recompense. Both were marked by a decided bent to the fu- 
ture, for the Christ of both was he who was to return. To the 
mind of primitive Christianity the ‘present’ and the ‘future’ were 
sharply opposed to each other, and it was this opposition which 
furnished the principle of self-control with its most powerful mo- 
tive. It became, indeed, with many a sort of glowing passion. 
The church which prayed at every service, ‘May grace come and 
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this world pass away: maranatha’ [our Lord is come; or, our Lor) 
is coming], was the church which gave directions like those we 
read in the opening parable of Hermas. ‘From the lips of ql] 
Christians this word is to be heard: the world is crucified to me, 
and I to the world’ (Celsus A, D. 177-180, cited by Origen, c. Cel, 
5. 64” (Expansion of Christianity, i, 1904, 117, 118), 

Now these things were the historical background of Mon- 
tanism. A change was coming over the church in the second cen- 
tury, and by 150 that change was sufficiently marked to cause 
alarm to serious men. The regular church officers were magnify- 
ing their positions, and whenever possible taking the places in 
honor and influence of the prophets. Especially was this true of 
the bishops, whose office in the ancient and medieval church was 
so frequently associated with unchristian ambitions and ideas, 
They were the “sane,” “sound” men who could be trusted to steer 
the bark of the church through turbulent waters; while the 
prophets were so open to the influences of the Spirit, to promptings 
from eerie voices far from out this bourne of time, that they were 
removed from that administrative region where good judgment 
was essential, a region which circumstances were ever making 
more important. Then, communications given in eestasy, if they 
were intelligible, had to be judged (even when in theory the people 
were not allowed to judge them, their being accepted meant a 
process of discrimination), and if they were not intelligible, they 
were useless. Ecstatic utterance was going out of favor. The 
writings of the apostles were taking the places of the chance teach- 
ings of prophets—of course not entirely, for the prophets lived on 
for some time yet, but that was the tendency. Besides, the expec- 
tation of the end was partially dying out, and Christians gen- 
erally began to build upon a longer endurance of the world. So 
there came a loss of the old self-sacrificing devotion, and world- 
liness and vice crept into the church. Not that these did not 
exist before, but on account of the postponement of the Parousia, 
or Second Coming, there came in a widely diffused lowering of 
spiritual tone which men like Montanus viewed with alarm. 

Montanus, the Phrygian Christian prophet, stepped upon the 
stage about 155. It was fitting that the conflict between the old 
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and new ideals should be fought first in Asia Minor. In the 
second century Christianity and Christian thought were nowhere 
so active, so expansive, as there. There the first great theologians 
and ecclesiastics were born; there all the first gontroversies were 
precipitated ; there the Easter question came out; there men 
brooded over the Logos, the Word, and the relation of the Christ 
to the Father ; there the office of bishop, as distinct from presbyter, 
first developed; there the prophets were most active; there first 
the bishops tried to supersede them, and it was natural that just 
there the Montanist crisis should come to a head. To all this per- 
secution helped. Since about 150 it grew ever more widely; and 
persecution always sharpens opposition to the world, generally 
enhances the expectation of the end, and gives a background for 
prophetic or similar voices. 

It has been claimed by some that old heathen Phrygia herself 
had something to do with explaining Montanism—certain racial 
characteristics which stamped themselves on her Christianity. 
“In the nature religion of the ancient Phrygians,” says Neander 
(Church History, Torrey; translation, i. 513), “we recognize the 
character of this mountain race, inclined to fanaticism and super- 
stition,easily credulous about magic and ecstatic transports ; and we 
cannot be surprised to find the Phrygian temperament displaying 
itself in the eestasies of the priests of Cybele and Bacchus, ex- 
hilarating itself once more in the ecstasies and somnambulisms 
of the Montanists.” Now it is no doubt true that Christianity 
assumes different phases in different nations: you could not con- 
ceive of Methodism being born in France or even in Germany. 
It is the glory of Christianity that it can take on different forms 
according to racial types and yet remain essentially unchanged, 
a fact that we need to remember in our world-wide missions, and 
not try to make American Christians of Koreans and Russians. 
But it is a good rule not to seek for remote causes in things the 
springs of which lie at your very hand. And it is true that every 
one of the peculiarities of Montanism which have been traced 
back to old Phrygia, to her religion or her national traits, it got 
straight from Christianity. Even as far back as 1841, when the 
brilliant pupil of Baur, F. C. Albert Schwegler (the same who 
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wrote the History of Philosophy, which has been used so widely 
as a textbook in English-speaking lands, and who died at the early 
age of thirty-eight), published his learned Der Montanismus und 
die Chr. Kirche der Zweiten-Jahrhunderts, scholars have been in- 
clined to place but little emphasis on the Phrygian origins of 
Montanism. For, as Schwegler says (pp. 82, 83), “the Phrygian 
nature-religion offers either too much or too little for our purpose 
—too much in that the whole external shape and equipment of 
that religion is sought for in vain in Montanism, and too little in 
that it does not at all explain the constitutive elements of the latter 
93 a Christian movement.” While it would be vain to deny 
Phrygian influence, it is superfluous to look there for any driving 
impulse. Baur himself had the insight to see this. He says 
truly (Gesch. d. Chr. Kirche 3 Aufl. 1863, i, 235) that “Montan- 
ism is rooted altogether in the original Christian faith of the 
Parousia of Christ, a faith which Paul also shared. The faith in 
the Parousia of Christ and the reaction against the world-view 
which had already departed from this faith are the two chief ele- 
ments out of which the origin and character of Montanism is to 
be explained.” Anyhow Montanus came out as a restorer of the 
old paths. 

There was first, then, prophecy. He and the prophets and 
the prophetesses associated with him burst out into ecstatic utter- 
ances which were looked upon as the immediate communication: 
ef God, and which he believed came generally, if not always, in 
this ecstatic way. In these the Spirit speaks in the first person. 
“See, man is as a lyre, and I strike him as a plectrum. The man 
sleeps; I awake. See, it is the Lord who in ecstasy removes the 
hearts of men, who also gives the hearts of men” (Epiph. 48. 4). 
Generally the messages came in short broken sentences, the mo- 
mentary breaking through out of the depths of the Spirit-filled 
heart. They therefore came involuntarily, the spirits of the 
prophets not being subject to the prophets in the Pauline sense 
(1 Cor. 14. 32: that is, the Spirit-filled prophet, though he may 
speak in ecstasy, stands in control of his message and does not 
speak it forth while others are speaking, but bides his turn; the 
Spirit is in no hurry, but prefers order to confused, noisy utter- 
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ances even of truth). The theory of inspiration helped along 
this mantic method of attendance. 

What was the content of the prophecy? This will bring us 
to the full significance of the movement. 

As to doctrine these prophetic voices were in harmony with 
the general teaching of Scripture and church, “They confess,” 
says Hippolytus (Phil. 8. 19), “God the Father of all and the 
Creator of all, just as the church does, and what the gospel wit- 
nesses concerning Christ.” The greatest Montanist of history, 
and one of the greatest men of antiquity, Tertullian, the presbyter 
of Carthage (fl. 200), places himself on the Rule of Faith as on 
an impregnable rock and looks upon the Scriptures and dogmatic 
tradition as unassailable (De Virg, vol. i). While on the 
Trinity some of the utterances argue the ordinary teaching and 
others point to Monarchianism, it is evident that this is simply 
because in Asia Minor the development had not cleared itself to 
a definite result, and the voices echo the general feeling. Mon- 
tanism had no independent doctrinal significance, but joined itself, 
consciously or unconsciously, on the regular course of doctrinal 
development. In this respect it was exactly similar to Methodism, 
which came out not as an innovation on any of the doctrines re- 
ceived by either the Church of England or the Nonconformist 
Churches, but by a more vital apprehension of those of them 
which agreed with original Christianity strove to make them a 
living power among men. As to Gnosticism, the movement was 
against it. It vindicated the true body of Christ, the reality of 
his resurrection and that of our own body. As to eschatology, it 
was rather the emphasis and form than the content in which it 
differed from the church teaching. The Montanist prophecy was 
a special gracious outpouring of the Spirit which should pave 
the way for the End. It is the peculiar fulfillment of Joel 3. 1, 2. 
There had been other earlier fulfillments as on the Day of Pente- 
cost, but this is a larger and more definite one. There was nothing 
contrary to regular church teachings in all this. The church 
never claimed that the outpourings in the beginning of Chris- 
tianity excluded later ones, and there was nothing at all heretical 
in the claim that these later ones were more important because 
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presaging the End and preparing men for it. And as far as that 
End itself was concerned, Professor Bonwetsch expresses the 
exact truth when he says in his classic Gesch. des Montanismys 
(El. 1881, 77) that the “End of the World by the near advent of 
Christ was the universal church faith. We meet it often enough, 
for example, in a churchman like Cyprian.” And though no 
prophecy of the Montanists depicted the second century in the 
special form of Chiliasm (the thousand-year reign of Christ on 
earth with his saints), yet if it had it would have been nothing 
peculiar, for eminent Christians like Justin Martyr and Tertul- 
lian were perfectly at home in that idea. The Montanists did, 
indeed, prophesy the coming down of the kingdom on Mount 
Pepuza, but their main thought was the general Christian one, 
namely, the ultimate glorification of man in body and soul in 
the presence of God. 

It was in the realm of discipline, perhaps, that the Mon- 
tanist movement met the most decisive opposition. Here the in- 
tention was to simply carry through the logical consequences of 
its theology. If Christ is soon to appear, then certainly it becomes 
Christians to watch and be sober, to deny themselves, take up 
their cross daily, and follow Jesus. The methods of this cross- 
bearing were in the atmosphere of the time, and partially sug- 
gested by the ascetic strain in Christianity itself (Matt. 19. 12; 
1 Cor. 9. 27). But in Montanism they were relentlessly laid 
down as indispensable conditions of the spiritual life, the true 
preparation for the Parousia. There must be no truckling with 
the world, no half measures, but the world must be cast out and 
crucified. First, in regard to marriage. 

It is a fact that Montanism had a view of marriage heathen 
and not Christian. That marriage and all that is legitimately 
connected with it is not only permissible, but perfectly honorable, 
as much so in its sphere as prayer and worship, is fundamental in 
Christianity (1 Cor. 9. 5; Heb. 18. 4). According to this, a 
virtuous married life is just as high a state in God’s sight as 
virginity. This principle was rejected by the Montanists, as it 
soon came to be rejected by the church. They explicitly rejected 
only the second marriage, but that rejection, like the church’s for 
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ministers, was founded on a view of the physical side of the 
‘marriage relation absolutely heathen. You cannot have perfect 
Christianity there, they said. The prophetess Prisca praised the 
Montanists as the Virgin (Eus., H. E. 5. 18, 3). Sexual purity 
(that is, abstinence) is the most important condition for the re- 
ception of the Spirit, for only a holy servant can serve with holi- 
ness (Ter. Ex. Cas. 10). Of course men are permitted to marry, 
but this only on account of human weakness—a human ordinance, 
not a divine prescription, an affair not of the authority of the 
Lord, but of human valuation or determination (Ter., Mon. 3). 
Perfect virginity is the ideal (Cast. 3, 4, Mon. 3). Marriage is 
a kind of whoredom, only law makes the difference (Cast. 9). 
Tertullian did, indeed, at one time see the matter rightly (Anima 
27), but he came to feel with his brother Montanists that the 
farther leading of the Spirit had brought the church to the point 
where, with the impending End, a more self-denying, searching 
ethic was on the conscience. This was not intended as a dogmatic 
rejection of marriage, for Montanism did not wish here to leave 
the ground of the church. The heathen element which it empha- 
sized—not, of course, as heathen, but in the highest Christian in- 
terest—was really a part of the church and soon came to be em- 
phatically so, as we see in Monasticism, which was already in the 
air, and as we see in the great saint and scholar Jerome. Nor did 
Montanism try to carry out the full logical result of its principles, 
hut only to make real the forms of piety and moral ideas already 
in the church. At the bottom the Montanist and the general 
church ideas of marriage were the same. Both Montanism and 
the church had in principle introduced—the one for all believers, 
the other for the clergy—a new law and theory of Christianity. 

The Montanists had also regular fast days in addition to 
those of the church, and those of the latter they made more strict 
and binding. Besides these, they had two weeks of half-fast 
(xerophagia), in which they abstained from meat, broth, soft 
fruits, wine, and from the bath. 

In regard to other matters, the Montanists sharpened church 
eustoms. In the Greek lands, women, including virgins, attended 
divine service veiled. Therefore there was no necessity for any 
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ordinance in that subject to Asia Minor. In Africa, however, 
only married women went veiled, a fact which gave occasion for 
the demand for the veiling of virgins, for which Tertullian 
speaks in his De Virginibus Velandis. As to the crowning of 
soldiers, the Montanists, as might be expected, took a negative 
attitude, in this having on their side the tradition of the church, 
Martyrdom must not be avoided by flight. Church discipline 
must be kept taut. As a rule, in the church the three great sing, 
murder, apostasy, and adultery or fornication, were not forgiven: 
that is, those guilty were not taken in again, but placed on lifelong 
penitence and commended to the mercy of God. But exceptions 
were made, especially by the intercession of martyrs. Montanism 
in Asia Minor discouraged readmittance, except at the word of 
the prophet, and except probably in the case of minor sins. In 
Africa, the Montanists roundly denied any possibility of churchly 
forgiveness for mortal sins. This forgiveness must be left to God 
(See Ter., De Pud., and Bonwetsch, 112-118). 

Did Montanism have any trouble with the polity of the 
church, especially with the development of the episcopate? Did 
it hark back to the simple nonepiscopal forms of early times! 
Only indirectly and through its emphasis on the prophets. What 
it wanted was a moral and spiritual reformation on the lines of 
the earlier time as interpreted to living men by the living Spirit, 
and it was not concerned in the first place with organization. But 
a spiritual conception of the church is always unfavorable to the 
episcopal or hierarchical, because it exalts the first-hand relation 
of the believer to God. For that reason churches that have been 
great religious forces have been more or less democratic, either in 
spirit or in form, or in both. So it was with the Montanist move- 
ment. It said that the nature of the church is not determined by 
grace mediated by officials (the Catholic view), but that grace 
comes through the piety of the members who receive the prophetic 
leading; and the government of the church does not stand in the 
hands of officials, such as bishops, but rather in those whom the 
Spirit freely uses as the organs of his inspiration. One could be 
a bishop and only a psychic, and so unworthy of a decisive voice 
in the religious affairs of the church. Only the pneumatics in 
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the special sense, that is, the prophets, are the qualified possessors 
of the powers of the keys. Besides, it is the inevitable tendency 
of officialism to broaden the church morally, to make it more lib- 
eral, more lax in regard to sinners in the fold—especially rich 
einners—and for the sake of enlarging the church’s influences, 
to accommodate it to the spirit of the times. That is what the 
hishops did about 150. Montanism was opposed to that through 
and through. It is only the Spirit-filled men in the church who 
have the right to look after all matters of supreme religious im- 
portance. Only the men who are receiving the larger revelations 
which the Spirit is giving to-day before the End comes—only 
these have the powers of the keys. Montanism was not interested 
in throwing overboard the episcopate as such: only indirectly did 
it work against it. In this respect the early history of Methodism 
much resembled it in its attitude to the polity of the Church of 
England. 

Finally, the question comes: Did the church well to fight 
Montanism and cast it out? Should the church have hailed the 
Montanist crisis as a providential deliverance from her increasing 
worldliness, joined with it, and guided it to beneficial spiritual 
results for herself? We naturally sympathize with the religious 
earnestness of the Montanist prophets, and their uncompromising 
attitude of opposition to every appearance of evil. However it 
may have been in Montanus’s day, whoever has read the writings 
of Tertullian and Cyprian knows that the church was sadly in 
need of a radical reformation (see, for instance, Chapter 5 of my 
Cyprian, 1906). But for all that, I must feel that the church 
was guided by a true instinct in rejecting the “New Prophecy,” 
the success of which in the long run would probably have been 
more disastrous than the progressive Catholicizing of the church. 
For, first, the church was wise in holding herself open to new 
light on the second coming of Christ. The assembly of the saints 
at Pepuza to receive the Lord is not in God’s order. There is 
nothing for mankind in that. Perhaps the church was illogical 
in refusing to go to Pepuza, but she was really following the better 
light (John 4, 21, 23). The only true preparation for the com- 
ing is doing one’s daily tasks in the spirit of the coming One. The 
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first church had misunderstood, not the fact, but the time ang 
method of the coming, and history—that is, God—was now teach. 
ing her a larger lesson. To go to Pepuza would be to turn back 
the hands on the clock of God’s providence. 

Nor was the church in error in not heeding the prophetic 
voices of Montanus, Prisca, and Maximilla. Prophecy was 4 
thoroughly Christian institution, as we have seen, and the Mon- 
tanists were orthodox in emphasizing it. But here again history 
was leading the church in other paths. The church had the Old 
Testament, she had here and there many books of the New Testa- 
ment (I do not refer to any doctrine of the canon), and it was an 
absolutely divine guidance which was bringing believers more and 
more face to face with the written Word and leaving in the back- 
ground the immediate revelations of the prophets. In that Word 
the Spirit testifies of the Christ, and to have him brought home to 
man is worth all the revelations in the world. Besides, two facts 
made the Montanist prophecy suspected. (1) Its ecstatic char- 
acter. As I have said, this was a common characteristic of Chris- 
tian prophecy, and the Montanists in this respect were not in- 
novators. But they emphasized this character as a special mark 
of genuine revelation, and it is evident that that special form of 
prophecy was disappearing. And it was in the divine plan that 
it should disappear, the sooner, the better. (2) The Montanist 
prophecy claimed to be a higher revelation than the New Testa- 
ment, not different, nor a substitute for it (except where it contra- 
dicted it—Cast. 6), but growing out of it, climaxing it, and really 
a grander and fuller message. Montanism, as I have said, was 
entirely in harmony with the Rule of Faith, was in perfect align- 
ment with the belief of the church (Vig. Vel. 1, Monog. 2), but 
also claimed to be a more perfect revelation than any heretofore 
granted. Ritschl, who gave a penetrating and, on the whole, just 
estimate of the Montanist movement in one of the great books of 
modern times, says (Eust. d. altkath. Kirche, 2 Aufl. 1857, 462) 
that the “Montanists assert that they have in the New Prophecy 
received a revelation of God through the Spirit, which, in that 
it is distinguished from the revelation in Christ, and under cer- 
tain circumstances is set over against it, makes the claim to a 
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higher validity than that which Christians generally have hitherto 
thought to be the highest.” It is the highest step to which revela- 
tion has yet attained, and as such is, of course, binding on all. 
So the new disciplinary decrees which the Spirit sanctions are 
the ripe fruit designed for the perfection of the church. It is 
evident from this how different is Montanism from Methodism, 
whose glory it was to proclaim original Christianity in all its 
essential spiritual elements, and even from Quakerism, which 
never placed the Inner Voice above the Word. And inasmuch as 
the content of the New Prophecy did not show itself to be superior 
to the revelation of Christ, I cannot but feel that it was a healthy 
instinct which finally rejected it, however much we sympathize 
with its moral enthusiasm and its marvelous faith. 

It is the essence of Christianity that it is a progressive re- 
ligion. That does not mean that it progresses away from the truth, 
but with the truth and in the truth to ever larger truth and to new 
forms of life and achievement. Nor does it mean that it gets away 
from historic facts (the Incarnation, the bodily resurrection of 
Christ, ete.), into the realm of dreams and speculations, but, 
rooted in the facts, grows ever larger in the thoughts and reason- 
ings of men. Montanism denied that fundamental principle of 
Christianity, progress, and so it died, as it deserved to die. 
Purer than the church, it yet had less promise for the future than 
the church, which, though morally and doctrinally corrupt, in its 
devotion to Christ and his apostles had the earnest of a better day, 
the seeds of a new and grander life. 


Johar Mead Meche 
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Art. IV.—THE AMERICAN BARBARIAN 


Prruaps there is no department in a university which finds 
itself constantly assailed from so many and various quarters as 
the department of rhetoric. It is not my purpose in what follows 
to offer any defense, but there is at least one attack which has beep 
or might be directed against a point where I fear our outworks are 
left unprotected. I allude to our insistent and tantalizing curiosity, 
We request students to elaborate such intimate themes as their 
autobiographies, to describe the characters of their friends and 
acquaintances, to discuss matters on which they hold no convic- 
tions, indeed, to lay bare their most cherished ambitions that the 
blue pencil of a reader may trace hieroglyphics on the margin, 
Now it was precisely in this spirit, commendable or uncommend- 
able, that not long ago we asked each freshman to select a book, 
presumably one he had enjoyed, for a formal review. It is quite 
possible, I am aware, that some may have made a selection not 
with an eye single to their own preferences. The lure of a possible 
higher grade gained by a disquisition on Jane Austen’s Pride and 
Prejudice may have mastered a natural penchant for the latest 
story by Alice Hegan Rice. But, neglecting such obvious burning 
of incense to the supposed literary taste of the instructor, it is far 
from uninteresting to discover what our first year students read 
and what ideas their reading gives them. Among all the authors, 
of to-day, yesterday, and of the day before, no one receives a more 
enthusiastic suffrage than Jack London. Readers “adore his char- 
acters because of their virility, their masterfulness, their ability 
to fight, to crush, to trample down opposition.” They follow 
“breathlessly the unequal conflict between the force of an intelli- 
gent individual and the collective force of society and tradition.” 
They with delight draw the analogy between the masculine virtues 
of his heroes and the masculine virtues with which the college 
berserker goes forth to the battle of crackling ribs and straining 
tendons which settles the rival siipremacy of institutions of learn 
ing and culture—for one year. Jack London in many ways, 8% 
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Kipling was of yesterday, is the hero of the average college man of 
today. Is it out of place, then, in what follows, to approach with 
becoming reverence his pedestal to see upon what foundation is 
raised the altar of this new hero worship ? 

In probably his best known essay Matthew Arnold defines 
the three divisions he has made of English, and, for that matter, 
also of Continental society. It is not a very complimentary classi- 
fication. The aristocracy, or those who until within a few years 
held the chief power, political as well as social, he pillories as the 
Barbarians. The middle class, those who are chiefly engaged with 
things, their manufacture and exploitation, who are obsessed with 
the idea of progress, reform, and whatever else is writ in the 
gospel of getting on, he as ruthlessly thrusts into one unattractive 
and miscellaneous class, the Philistines. The remainder, those 
who toil without hope, the wage earners whose crust of to-day is 
eaten sauced with forebodings of the crust of to-morrow, the larg- 
est class and the most unstable, he calls the Populace. With the 
last two of these classes we have no particular concern at present. 
It is the Barbarian who, perhaps with one exception, presently to 
be noticed, has influenced the course of history, has laid his hand 
upon our institutions, and has been the subject of romantic art 
and literature. The characteristics of these Barbarians Matthew 
Arnold has defined with careful precision. They are the de- 
scendants of the Barbarian leaders who overturned the civilization 
and culture of the ancient world, contemners of a tradition which 
they did not understand, loving freedom more than life, cherish- 
ing honor, the founders of chivalry, feudalism, and romance, 
lovers of the out-of-doors, of physical sports, brute strength, not 
knowing an inner culture, yet attractive in their generosity, their 
bravery, their notions of self-sacrifice; pure individualists all, 
with graces and a culture purely external. They destroyed the 
traditions of ancient civilization ; but in its place they set up a new 
tradition built on the foundation of a new social order. Their 
former restlessness they exchanged for a life of more or less quiet 
enjoyment of their possessions, to preserve which intact became in 
turn their most serious duty. Thus, by a turn of fortune, they 
in this particular, at least, exchanged the role of destroyer for the 
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less strenuous one of conserver. But in their other activities Wwe 
recognize under a more genial guise the same old traits of pure 
individualism. They are mastered by the same “passion for doing 
as one likes, for the assertion of personal liberty,” the same pas. 
sion for the out-of-doors, field sports, especially those in which the 
element of danger predominates; the same care of the body; the 
same love of the many exercises which call for the best develop 
ment of all the muscles; in short, by a phrase which has made an 
American enthusiast famous, with a passionate devotion to the 
“strenuous life.” All this, as before, is a purely external culture; 
the nearest they come to an inward culture is, again as before, 
courage, high spirit, and perfect self-confidence. It is because all 
these interesting traits, with the exception of those of conserva- 
tism founded upon possession, appear in the heroes Jack 
London has drawn for us, because they are pure individualism 
with these primitive virtues, that I call him the American 
Barbarian. 

Jack London. began by imitating Kipling, who perhaps more 
than any other English author has best written in praise of the 
English Barbarian—witness the stories of India and the early 
stories of Alaska; only Kipling’s Barbarians wear khaki, and 
on occasion dress uniforms, while London’s are seldom seen except 
in fur or the miner’s blue of our polar territory. There is more 
than one point of similarity besides that of style between My 
Own People and the Children of the Frost. Again, when 
Kipling drew the picture of a society of partly civilized barbarians 
in the jungle, under the leadership of Bagheera, the Black Par- 
ther; Baloo, the Bear; and Mowgli, the Man Cub, London fol- 
lowed with an equally well-drawn picture of a slightly less civi- 
lized—and a trifle more strenuous, to be sure, as befits our West- 
ern ideal, but no less individualistic—life in the wilderness, Buck’s 
atavism in the Call of the Wild. In these last-named stories, 
The Jungle Book and the Call of the Wild, we have almost 
parallel situations. Mowgli, the woodcutter’s child, by an accident 
is adopted, like Romulus and Remus—and such cases are not rare 
in India even to-day, for I myself have seen one—by the wolf 
pack and becomes a child of the jungle. But cast out by the pack, 
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he returns to civilization, to learn the ways of men; only at last to 
turn with a profound distrust, nay, disgust, from the petty conven- 
tionalities and trivialities of civilized life to the more wholesome 
and true life of utter nature. Likewise Buck, bred a discreet and 
home-loving dog, by a sudden shift in his fortunes finds himself 
among the harsh scenes of Alaskan civilization. By degrees he, 
too. learns the lesson of club and fang, and, forsaken by the one 
being whom he truly loved, he turns to nature and joins the wolf 
pack in its long nightly maraudings under the polar star. 

Return to nature—how often have we heard that expression. 
This is the ery of each ‘of London’s stories from The Call of the 
Wild to his latest, Burning Daylight. To be sure, the nature that 
he makes too strong in its appeal for the thin veneer of Buck’s 
civilization is a very different nature from that of Kipling’s Jungle 
stories. In India even nature has long been steeped in an antique 
civilization ; here in the rude Northwest it is all crude, mysterious, 
harsh, full of primeval unrest, force, and elemental rage. The 
English Barbarian, as expounded by Arnold and pictured by 
Kipling, long subject to the softer influence of a settled civiliza- 
tion and hereditary possessor of the goods of civlization, has 
in much become strongly conservative. With him the call 
to nature is a mild flutelike note that seldom invites to more 
than a lawn party, or the hunter’s whistle that calls for dog and 
gun, or, at the loudest, the bugle that summons to war. With 
London it is the clamorous demand for the pitting of a man’s whole 
strength and cunning against the fiercest assaults of a worthy 
foeman armed at all points and eager for the battle. For it is 
London’s creed that it is only by the severest of conflicts with the 
most truthful and worthy foeman a man can meet that a man’s 
highest and best nature may be developed. Nature is a harsh and 
cruel mother, but a loving one withal, and only in her severe school 
may he clearly read the meaning of life—nature not the consoler, 
as she was to Rousseau, and to Wordsworth, and to a horde of 
modern poets, nor nature the inspirer of beautiful fancies and 
dreams, but nature the source of worthy deeds, nature the reader 
of the riddle of existence. 

This reminds us strongly of the romantic love for nature of 
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our barbarian ancestors: of the Teutonic tribes who refused t 
build cities lest they become soft and effete like their southern 
foes; men like the Germans, of whom Cesar, after recounting 
their many strange and incomprehensible habits, gave as the most 
incomprehensible “and they bathe in the rivers”; and, later, of 
men like the knights errant, who sought their greatest trials, not 
in combat against men armed like themselves, but against the 
blind and brute powers of the fastnesses of woods and caves. Lon- 
don’s Barbarian is no new type in the world’s history. He is the 
recrudescence of a type long since dead in western Europe, the 
purely primitive individualist of the age when society was in the 
making. He is an atavism. But it is this very return to the primi- 
tive in the present, like the romantic stories of the strenuous days 
of the past, that arouses the enthusiasm of hero-worshiping youth. 
It is this that explains the huge popularity of such stories as The 
Sea Wolf, The Call of the Wild, Burning Daylight, and even 
Martin Eden. Their “elemental strength,” as a critic phrases it, 
their war against the conventions of society, their love of combat, 
their delight in pure physical existence—in a word, their essen- 
tial barbarity is cause sufficient for their magnetic hold upon our 
imaginations, The same half fearful eagerness which drew the 
exhausted heirs of the rationalizing and philosophic eighteenth 
century to the romantic heroes of Scott’s novels again draws us, 
the exhausted heirs of the socializing, scientific, inventive, and in- 
dustrial nineteenth century, with less art, to be sure, to the ro- 
mantic heroes of our age of chivalry. 

London’s heroes feel the tingle of life—not the life of mere 
passive emotion, such as we see described in Wordsworth’s ode, 

There was a time when meadow, grove and stream, 
The earth, and every common sight, 
To me did seem 


Appareled in celestial light, 
The glory and the freshness of a dream— 


but that electric thrill with which man goes forth to combat, per- 
chance even to pay life’s penalty. The greatest lovers of life are 
those who hazard it most freely, who most open-breasted brave its 
dangers ; not those who hoard, to spend it moment by moment like 
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precious grains of gold, but those who gamble, staking their whole 
upon the turn of a card. 


It was all a game, life and its affairs. And he was a gambler to the 
core. Risk and chance were meat and drink. True, it was not altogether 
‘plind, for he applied wit and skill and strength; but behind it all was 
the everlasting Luck, the thing that at times turned on its votaries and 
crushed the wise while it blessed the fools—Luck, the thing all men 
sought and dreamed to conquer. And so he. Deep in his life-processes 
Life itself sang the true song of its own majesty, ever a-whisper and 
urgent, counseling him that he could achieve more than other men, win 
out where they falied, ride to success where they perished. It was the 
urge of life, healthy and strong, unaware of frailty and decay, drunken 
with sublime complacence, ego mad, enchanted by its own mighty optimism. 


And his heroes are successful so long, and only so long, as they 
employ this delight in life in a conflict with nature and with men 
in natural surroundings. In the field of their own choice, and 
with this fair and even-handed opponent, their success is assured. 
No difficulty apparently is great enough to cause them a moment’s 
apprehension; no game is so strenuous that they are forced to 
withdraw before the desired end; no stakes are so high that they 
do not meet them willingly; in craft, in skill, in courage, in 
strength, they are equal to any emergency. Daylight, the idol of 
the Yukon, after a wild night at the Tivoli in Circle City, where 
he has lost all of a year’s patient labor in one game, can, by 
muscular agility, throw all comers in a wrestling match on the 
snow, recoup his fortunes by a thousand-mile sledge trip with the 
government mails in unheard-of time, wearing out three Indians 
by the way; on his return make one more wild night at the same 
Tivoli; start the next morning to make his fortune on the Klon- 
dike; reseue a friend from almost certain starvation; by sheer 
strength beat down the most cunning opposition, and, in a day al- 
most, win himself a fortune of eleven millions. The mere recital 
takes away our breath—almost our credulity. But we office-and- 
desk men, as London calls us, what do we know of the strength of 
a man who has the secret of nature? And Martin Eden, another 
of nature’s sons raised on the sea, learned in the lore of yardarm 
and belaying pin, the man to whom a tumble with the toughs of 
"Frisco was child’s play, shall we stretch our powers past endur- 
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ance when he learns all the secrets of sociology, literature, culture 
—grounded as he was so firmly in nature’s school, so learned jp 
the ways of her game—in so short a curriculum as a mere yegr 
or two! 

The lust of conflict is the breath in their nostrils—these jp. 
dividualists, these makers of their own laws, these super-men of 
our romance. Without war they are nothing, for war is the only 
game they know. They recall the ideal of Nietzsche, the Blond 
Beast whose departure from Western Europe Nietzsche so pathe 
tically mourns. His call to soldiers is a call to heroic virtues: 


Ye say a good cause will hallow even war? I say unto you a good 
war halloweth every cause. 

Ye shall love peace as a means to new wars, and the short peace better 
than the long. Let your peace be a victory. I do not advise you to 
work, but to fight. 

What is good? ye ask. To be brave is good. Let little girls say, “To 
be good is what is at the same time sweet and touching.” 

You are permitted to have enemies only to be hated, not enemies to 
be despised. You are to be proud of your enemy; then the success of 
your enemy is also your success. 


But with Jack London constant war is the natural state of ex 
istence. It is not war that some state or country may be exalted— 
there is little or no virtue in patriotism to this individualist—nor 
war that some abstract principle may be asserted, but war that 
the concrete rights of the individual may be respected; that as 
individual he may have every opportunity to display his strength 
and a fair field in which to win. 

Naturally, as the exuberance of their first conflicts with na- 
ture wears off, these barbarians throw themselves against that arch 
foe of all supermanism—settled society. There they find no even- 
handed, good-natured justice, and free play for all their energies. 
Society is not to be conquered by pure muscular strength and 
agility. Nor is a man’s cunning or skill always a match for the 
many wiles of a man trained in the smooth ways of the street 
or the market place. Society to the individualists is a mass of mil- 
dewed tradition and convention, materialistic and false to the core. 
Into this they plunge. They are astonished that it never directly 
attacks them, but seemingly ignores all blows. It has strange 
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powers of giving way when attack is directed against one point, 
but closing in behind and, once the pressure is released, of slowly 
flowing back to its first position. It is soft, elastic, fluid; ne im- 
pression, be it made with ever so much energy, is lasting. It 
wears out its antagonist by the very weight of its listlessness., To 
triumph over this is to triumph only during the victor’s life time, 


no more, and then the viscous mass slowly settles, covering its 
victim and all his spoils. Such is the tragedy of all of London’s 
heroes, as it is of all barbarians who assert their individualism 
against a settled social order, who cope with this blind, intangible, 
resistless force. But the Barbarian attacks society with the stren- 
uous optimism born of many a conflict with nature and the primi- 
tive man. He sees quickly, however, that he is engaged in a novel 
game. Thus Daylight generalized upon the result of a few 
months’ experience : 

Society, as organized, was a vast bunco game. There were many 
hereditary inefficients—men and women who were not weak enough to 
be confined im feeble-minded homes, but who were not strong enough 
to be aught else than hewers of wood and drawers of water. Then there 
were the fools who took the organized bunco game seriously, honoring 
and respecting it. They were easy game for the others, who saw clearly 
and knew the bunco game for what it was. 

Thus, all unread in philosophy, Daylight preémpted for himself the 
position and vocation of a twentieth century superman. .. . These 
modern supermen were a lot of sordid banditti who had the successful 
effrontery to preach a code of right and wrong to their victims which they 
themselves did not practice. With them, a man’s word was good just as 
long as he was compelled to keep it. 


Thus the very basis of society—mutual trust, mutual forbearance, 
and the other virtues that we are taught to be more or less the 
fundamentals of any settled order—is apparently shattered at one 
blow by sheer barbarism. 

But this is all part of the tragedy of the Barbarian in con- 
flict with society. In a self-chosen conflict, intimate, constant, and 
all-engrossing as this must be, it is to be expected that the char- 
acter of the combatant become dyed of the same tint he finds in his 
adversary. As long as the struggle was with nature, trathful 
though hard, the character of the fighter approximated nearer and 
nearer to the ideal of truth and industry. But in this new con- 
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flict, with a foe whom he has painted in all the gloomy colors of , 
cynic’s rainbow, there comes as surely the melancholy loosening 
of the underpinning of physical, mental, and moral manhood; 
muscles become soft and flabby, the mind needs by strong stimy. 
lants to be aroused to its day’s work, for the strong ideal of jp. 
dustry remains; and the moral fiber—there remains no need for 
moral fiber when man’s faith in man has once vanished. This js 
the tragedy of Martin Eden and of Elam Harnish. With high 
ideals and lofty faith they plunge into a conflict with society ; they 
begin by losing all faith in the trustworthiness of their antagonist; 
they end by losing all faith in themselves—utter world-emptiness, 
And then—and then the inevitable result. Society wreaks its 
own vengeance. A man with no ideals ceases to be a man, for 
life for him ceases to have any meaning. The deeds they accom- 
plished, the things they sought to attain, the very ideals for which 
they strove, turn to dust and ashes. At the very height of their 
careers, with all the finest fruits of their endeavor already in their 
grasp, at the time. when their individualism has apparently justi- 
fied itself, has furnished itself with a raison d’étre, society, slowly 
but inevitably, exacts its terrible penalty. Both Martin Eden 
and Elam Harnish are forced to the great renunciation: the for 
mer, with no ties to hold him, seeks rest in self-destruction ; the 
latter, with the one tie of a reciprocated affection, retires to soli- 
tude and communion with nature. This seems the fate of purely 
selfish individualism which remorselessly pits itself against the 
settled order of society. 

But, we ask, what is the essential flaw in these American Bar- 
barians? What are the symptoms of a diseased imagination, in- 
tellect, or will, that bring the catastrophe? To answer we go back 
to the essay referred to at the beginning of this paper. In a word, 
they lack culture. Admirable as are many traits of the Barbarian, 
his industry, his generosity, his courage, his coolness, his cleav- 
ness of life, his love of nature, there are as many other traits, 
equally necessary to a well-rounded individual, of which the Bar- 
barian is profoundly ignorant. As has been hinted before, his 
virtues are all of them purely external; every object he contem- 
plates is distorted by the lens of his peculiar individuality; life 
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with him is a perpetual struggle to assert the worth of his peculiar 
aims; in a word, his virtues are all purely active virtues, and all 
directed to individual ends. But culture, true culture, is often 
passive and never purely selfish. It is passive in that, before it 
can work, it compels the individual most thoroughly to know him- 
self and the world about him. In its “desire after perfection” it 
insists that a man purge his nature of all ignorance, prejudice, and 
false knowledge ; that he seek for himself “a complete humanity” 
that alone can give him a steady outlook on life, the power “to see 
life steadily and to see it whole”; that before he set himself an 
aim for life a man inquire what life is and what constitutes a 
worthy aim; that before he puts on his armor for a battle a man 
make sure that the fight be a worthy one, and that the fruits of 
victory be a deeper knowledge and a riper experience ; and that if 
in this battle he be defeated, this defeat will not bring in its train 
bitter tears and remorse, and a loss of faith in self and others, but 
will, on the contrary, be a new force to a moral and intellectual 
regeneration. How different this from the sudden and careless 
abandon of the Barbarian, full of trust in self and in a favoring 
destiny. If the Barbarian is thus utterly lacking in the necessary 
passive virtues he is no less flawed by the utter selfishness of his 
aims. Not only must the cultured man seek for true culture for 
self, but he must desire earnestly, and strive resolutely, to make 
this culture general. Society is not an adventitious affair, manu- 
factured by blind chance and upheld by equally blind traditions 
and conventions. On the contrary, it is one of the essential forms 
in which our moral and intellectual activities express themselves, 
and without which they cannot be. But society can be no better 
than the individuals that compose it. If it is full of prejudice and 
error, foolish traditions and conventions, earth-marring science 
and man-marring creeds, it is because the generations that have 
made it have been stuffed with false science and false ideals. In 
such an atmosphere the cultured man finds it difficult to breathe, 
but he shows his culture not by retiring from society and refusing 
to have part or lot with his fellow mortals. In that case his igno- 
rance and prejudice, in one aspect at least, is as great as theirs. 
On the contrary, he lends a hand, a brain, and a heart—a patient 
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hand, brain, and heart—to bring the mass to his level, in order 
that he may, to use an expression quoted by Arnold, “make reason 
and the will of God prevail.” 

This, in brief, is true culture. It is because the stories of 
Jack London stimulate in us of America our best virtues, which, 
because they are with us to-day in excess, are also near akin to 
vices—our love of the strenuous life, our generosity, our courage, 
our coolness; because he stimulates also our worst vices—our 
thoughtless, reckless, inconsequential energy, our love of a blind 
conflict, our man and institution-baiting, our love of change, our 
caprice, our so-called reform and progressiveness ; because he, like 
us, adores big men who set tradition at naught, who set culture at 
naught—it is because of all this that Jack London is probably the 
most popular author in America to-day. But it is also because he 
lacks true culture that Jack London fails at the test, for without 
true culture neither a man nor a nation may truly be called great 
and cause succeeding ages to rise up and call him blessed. 
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Art. V.—A NEW APPRAISAL OF RELIGION 


Tue misuse of words is no reason why they should be dis- 
carded by the over-sensitive. The word literature, for instance, is 
forced to take under its roof a miscellaneous assortment like a 
railroad time table, a catalogue of dress goods, and a poem by 
Wordsworth. This may prove either the flexibility or the inade- 
quacy of language. Thus the word psychology is used to cover a 
multitude of omissions or to give utterance to great thoughts. So 
we read of the psychology of the crowd, of society, of advertising, 
of age, of art, of business, of religion. The manifold use of this 
term enables us to understand its meaning. Psychology offers a 
point of view rather than a program of life; it is a method of ap- 
proach to a subject, a spirit that is purged of prejudice, one that 
is open-minded in the search of truth at any cost. The deductive 
method doctored the facts to suit the theory. “The search for what 
is was clogged and misled at every step by the desire to establish 
some preconceived view as to what ought to be.”* It is because 
this spirit prevailed until modern timeés that such a work as A 
History of the Warfare of Science with Theology, by Andrew D. 
White, could have been written. The inductive method, on the 
other hand, first secures the facts and then formulates its theory 
for better or worse. 

Psychology is the science which endeavors to describe the con- 
stitution and workings of the human mind in the light of evolu- 
tion, which is the law of growth: “first the blade, then the ear, then 
the full grain in the ear” (Mark 4. 28). It attempts to trace the 
movements of the emotions and the intellect in their relations to 
themselves and in their adaptation to their environment. “The 
emphasis is upon activities and processes directed toward ends or 
adjustments.”? Modern psychology insists on the essential unity 
of human life; it is in opposition to the theory of a tripartite na- 
ture of body, soul, and spirit, separated in watertight compart- 
ments. The close relation and correlation between brain and mind 
has made the study psycho-physical. The findings of physiology 

1 McDougal, Social Psychology, p.6. 2 Ames, The Psychology of Religious Experience, p. 15. 
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inform us that “the mind is affected indirectly by the action of , 
chemical substance upon the brain, and directly by the changed 
condition of the brain.” The relation between the physical and 
the psychical may be illustrated by the case of the alcoholic, who js 
“a victim of premature senility of mind and body, the symptoms 
of alcoholism and ‘old age’ being similar.”' The powers and the 
perils of personality receive a new emphasis. The freedom of the 
will is discussed in view of that which sets limits to its operations, 
The mind is stirred by wants, desires, impulses, aspirations ; and 
it reaches the climax only in the choice of that which seems to it to 
be good. The psychology of intellectualism, with its emphasis on 
ideas to the verge of barrenness, has been superseded by the psy- 
chology of voluntarism and its emphasis on deeds. Man is not 
primarily a thinker, but a doer, and by his fruits he shall be 
known. This reaction has been refreshingly voiced by Eucken 
and Bergson, who may well be regarded as the pioneers of a higher 
spiritual life. Eucken describes his philosophy as activism. It 
grounds knowledge on life and constantly returns to the conten 

life as the fundamental and controlling fact. Unlike pragmat. ., 
it also sees in man the emergence of something superhuman, divine, 
and eternal.?_ In his larger work, The Problem of Human Life, 
this subject is more thoroughly discussed, as he traces the course 
of thought pursued by the great thinkers of the world. He sees 
them all engaged in one common task, “of building up a spiritual 
world within the realm of human life, of proving our existence to 
be both spiritual and rational” (p. 25). Bergson argues, with a 
wealth of illustration, that “we cannot sacrifice experience to the 
requirements of a system.” We are not moved by logic, but by 
values ; “it would be difficult to cite a biological discovery due to 
pure reasoning.” Life is not static, but subject to endless change 
in an unbroken continuity between the evolution of the embryo 
and that of the complete organism. “For a conscious being to 
exist is to change, to change is to mature, to mature is to go creat- 
ing oneself endlessly.” His message is one of life in fullness and 


spontaneity and freedom.* 


1 Cutten, The Psychology of Alcoholism, pp. 14, 54. 
2 Eucken, The Life of the Spirit, p. 11. 
§ Bergson, Creative Evolution, pp. x, 7, 18, 40ff, 
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It is not easy to define religion, because it is so complex and 
can be understood in terms of life. One thinks of it as the feeling 
of dependence, another derives it from fear, others associate it 
with the sexual impulses, others, again, ally it with the Infinite. 
If we say that religion is not an idea so much as a deed, then we 
might say that it is a form of self-expression, that is, of the higher 
self, as it has been enlightened and inspired by the Eternal Spirit. 
The spirit of a religious person is solemn, serious, and tender in 
the presence of the unseen realities with which he seeks fellow- 
ship for self-protection, self-unfolding, and self-enlargement. The 
divine spark in human life is quickened under the impulse and 
influence of God; the result is not simply a human experience, 
but a divine-human experience. The manifestations of religion 
have been universal and its appearance has been very diverse: 

Here we encounter joyous confidence, sure of heaven! there frightful, 
soul-destroying agony; egoism of the rudest type, and a joy in sacrifice 
which, in the form of the sacrifice of men, children, and sexual honor, 
shows itself under its most terrible aspect. The tenderest lyrical tones 
of entrancing sweetness are to be met with as well as the barbaric, awful 
cruelty of the religious war, the auto-da-f? and the Inquisition; the renun- 
ciation of the ascetic, of the solitary penitent, of the monk, side by side 
with the triumphant note of the priest and the prince of the church who 
subdues his people and the world. It is a world in which we think we 
hear the angels singing, and yet close by distorted, demoniacal spirits and 
all kinds of monstrosities pursue their way. Now we are in the presence 


of sublime rest, tranquillity, simplicity, now of the witches’ cauldron 
of storm-tossed passion." 


We need not be surprised that so comprehensive a subject has 
been studied in different ways. The philosophical study of re- 
ligion endeavors to correlate the leading religious ideas which are 
found in the leading religions of the world. The theological study 
considers the influence of the conception of God in religion. The 
historical study traces the course of religious expression through 
custom, taboo, ceremonial, magic, up to the higher conceptions in 
the theistic religions, finding their climax in the revelation of the 
Incarnate and Redeeming Christ. The comparative study rec- 
ognizes the presence of the religious instinct and intuition in all 


1 Bousset, What is Religion? p. 6. Compare for another luminous description of the 
effects of religion: George Steven, The Psychology of the Christian Soul, p. 3. 
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lands, regardless of the particular expressions that have been given 
to them. The devotional study inquires into the practical bearing 
on the individual life of a knowledge of religious truth as illys. 
trated in the hymns of the Hindu Vedas, the psalms of Hebrew 
saints, the meditations and prayers of Christian believers. It js 
clear that nothing is more fascinating and fruitful than the study 
of religion. To these several ways must now be added the psy. 
chological study. The important equipment for such a study, as 
indeed for any of the others, is the ability for accurate observation 
and careful discrimination, and above all, the possession of a re. 
ligious experience. Just as the heart makes the theologian—and 
one without the conscious experience of the present power of Christ 
is dealing with the subject of Christian theology only at second 
hand—so he who would speak of the relation of psychology to 
religion must have an experimental knowledge of the realities of 
the religious life and a spirit of reverence for all religion. Other- 
wise he would be discussing his subject theoretically and unscien- 
tifically, without a sense of the appreciation of religious values, 
This, then, is not a curious study undertaken by those who 
are interested in mere speculation. It is a practical investigation 
and an unbiased consideration of the data of religious experience. 
It is not a scheme to supplant the central verities of the gospel; 
it is not an effort to modify the conditions of the religious life; it 
is not a program to substitute psychology, which is only a mode 
of description, for pardon through Christ, which is the most blessed 
of all realities; it is not a conspiracy to compromise and so dis- 
miss the supernatural, and explain away the fact of conversion 
and the inherent divinity of the Christian experience. The aim 
of the psychological study of religion is to understand human 
nature better, so that we can appreciate all the more the manifold 
appeals of God to man. If I understand God the more, will I 
therefore adore him the less? If I try to take apart the mechanism 
of the soul, as though it were a watch, will I cease to admire its 
marvelous workmanship and the unmatchable skill of its divine 
author? This study is ready to recognize that there are more 
things in heaven and earth than have been covered or will be 
covered by its researches. Some of its ardent advocates, in the 
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excusable enthusiasm of youth, have been tempted to proclaim it 
as the open sesame to all the mysteries of life here and hereafter ; 
but there are others, equally competent, who are wiser and more 
considerate, who declare that this method of procedure brings 
the serious student of religion nearer to the facts of life. 

If the ministry is the care and the cure of souls, it is self- 
evident that such a study of religion is of the greatest value to the 
preacher who also is a pastor. It was said of the Shepherd and 
Bishop of all souls that he knew what was in man. Surely his 
representatives cannot be equipped otherwise. Who does not fail 
to see that tried methods now cease to work? The ancient sym- 
bols no longer appeal to many and nothing has yet taken their 
place. But we refuse to confess that we are in a chaotic state, 
though we assuredly are in a transition state. But then every age 
has been one of transition, and those who try to understand their 
times can see that such a condition spells progress from less to 
more. Light will still come out of the Word of God, and there 
are many consecrated Christian scholars who are conscientiously 
assured that the psychological study of religion will better enable 
us to capture the heart of man and win this citadel for God’s 
Christ. The Varieties of Religious Experience, by James, has 
given many a deepened sense of the realities of the spiritual life, 
although most of his illustrations were of abnormal types. A 
more recent book, Psychology of the Religious Life, by G. M. 
Stratton, covers a wider field. His evidence was obtained, not 
from individual confessions, but by a study of the prayer, the 
hymn, the myth, the sacred prophecy, preserved in the holy places 
of all peoples. His comparison of the erratic types with those that 
are saner, by a discussion of the motives and conflicts in religion, 
deepens the impression of the validity of such researches in the 
interest of the full truth of God. The importance of such a study 
for the Christian minister is well illustrated by another recent 
work, The Psychology of the Christian Soul, by George Steven. 
Here is a pastor who sought his facts not only from books, but 
from the lives of men and women. His psychology has confirmed 
his apostolic assurance that the most fruitful remedy for the 
maladies of humanity is the gospel of the redeeming Christ. 
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At all times men have been moved by a variety of impulses, 
Some have been influenced by the appeal of fear, others of conp. 
age; some follow the fashion and drift with the crowd, others are 
brave to think for themselves; some are stirred by suggestions 
and realize needs of which hitherto they had not been cons¢ioys, 
Many of these appeals are determined by considerations of sex, 
age, temperament, education. We cannot deny that the passive 
virtues are still admired by the church in preference to the more 
active virtues, and that the strain of femininity is far too con- 
spicuous to permit of an all-round message from the pulpit. No 
tice how many elements constitute Christian experience. The 
various processes of conviction of sin, conversion to holiness, 
growth in grace, are not experienced alike by every individual. 
This fact is illustrated by the divers types of testimony in the 
New Testament. They all appeal to the profession of purity 
as well as to the practice of piety; but all equally agree in recog- 
nizing the central place of Jesus Christ. It was not to be ex 
pected that the Jew of Palestine, the Hellenistic Jew, the prose- 
lyte, the cultured pagan, the unlettered Gentile would regard the 
sublime figure of the Christ in the same way. So we have the 
ethical type represented by the Synoptic Gospels and the Epistle 
of James; the intellectual type by the Epistle to the He 
brews ; the evangelical type by the writings of Paul; the mystical 
type by John. And yet none of these types were exclu- 
sive. The apostles of Jesus did not venture to adopt any sump 
tuary legislation, but allowed each people to decide details of 
religious procedure according to their several necessities, but 
always in terms of a spirit of loyalty to the one and only Saviour. 
The question of age is an important factor in religious influences 
The period of childhood, with its mystic beginnings, is followed 
by the plastic and impressionable days of boyhood and girlhood, 
which lead into the most trying years, from twelve to twenty-five, 
when the soul is endeavoring to find itself and relate itself to the 
ideals of life. The decisions which are made at this time are 
decisive, and many have then been safely anchored in Jesus. 
While this is par excellence the harvest time for conversions, we 
cannot limit or regulate the goings of the Holy Spirit. If an emo 
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tional appeal may sueceed with the adolescents, a distinctly ra- 
tional appeal may win the middle-aged, who are so absorbed in 
getting and spending as to imperil the fortunes of their religious 
life. Then, again, old age is phlegmatic; it suffers from fears 
and is in danger of disloyalty, like Joab, who in his youth followed 
David, in spite of perils and privations, but turned aside after 
Adonijah, though he turned not after Absalom, the rebel and con- 
spirator (1 Kings 2. 28). Education is not merely a preparation 
for life, but an attempt to emancipate the soul from the tyran- 
nical pressure of mere authority, so that it may live a larger 
and deeper life. The educative process begins at the cradle, but 
it never ceases. The minister of Christ has certainly a great 
opportunity in this day. Let him enter the pulpit with the con- 
viction that he has a message from the Lord for the tired and 
weary who sit in the pews; let him also visit in the homes and be 
the friend of the people; and because of his better understanding 
and clearer insight into human lives he will be enabled to be 
sympathetic with the sufferer, patient with the prodigal, consid- 
erate toward the perplexed, kind to the tempted, earnest with the 
erring, helpful to both saint and sinner. He will then realize that 
under all circumstances he must take heed unto himself and to all 
the flock over which the Holy Spirit hath made him an overseer, to 
feed the church of the Lord, which he purchased with his own 
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Art. VI—A MODERN PASTOR’S WORK 


Ir is true of every generation that its period is one of change, 
and the speakers of each generation have used the expression, 
“Ours is a period of transition,” until it is ineurably trite. When 
one’s mode of thinking has become evolutionary, all experience 
enters a state of flux and any moment of time seems a transitional 
one; but there are different rates of acceleration, so some genera- 
tions can say emphatically, “Ours is a rapidly changing era,” 
This generation can make that statement in truth. 

The general progress of events moves with many speeds. It 
crawls, it runs, it leaps. Geological progress crawled while the 
trees were growing on the land now called Pennsylvania and 
while the ice cap was forming which bent low the huge trunks and 
buried them with clay and sand, forming potential coal strata, 
Likewise the reduction of the wood to anthracite was a crawling 
process. It was a slow road to the knowledge of the expansive 
power of steam, but when Fulton finally harnessed that power, and 
the pick was struck through into the coal strata, mechanical pro- 
gress vaulted high and free. The history of religious teaching 
shows the same types of progress. Things moved slowly from 
Abraham’s death to the deliverance under Moses, and from Sinai 
to the preaching of Jesus, but things leaped when touched by the 
hands of Abraham and Moses and Jesus. Events crept from the 
time of Paul to the time of the great awakening which centered in 
Florence ; and again from that period to the time when the voices 
of Wesley, Knox, and Fox were heard; but they leaped suddenly 
and far under the inspirations of Paul, Luther and Calvin, 
Wesley and his confreres. Events have patiently projected them- 
selves in religious history since the great English awakening, 
taking form in the rise and work of the denominations, but we 
are living in a day when, under the impulse of certain insuppres- 
sible ideas, a mighty leap is being made in religious teaching and 
inspiration. History will record that the early twentieth century 
was a time of excessively rapid transition in religious thought and 
work. This rate of transition vitally affects the pastor’s work 
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and shows those men who to-day are plodding with their eyes 
shut to be untrue to their times. 

Any summary of the evidences of a rapidly changing era 
wust be artificial, and yet to bring argument to paper within set 
space such artificialities are necessary. The marks of the rapid 
transition of our day in religious thought and its effect upon the 
religious teacher are the challenge, no longer to be ignored, of the 
constructive criticism of Holy Scriptures ; the resultant simplifica- 
tion of basal theological conceptions, the reéstablishment of ethies 
as the one path to an actual experience of the presence of God in 
his world, the realignment of denominational holdings, and the 
change of base of the testimony of the indwelling of God from 
word to work. One reader will say, “I perceive nothing startlingly 
transitional in these conditions.” Another will say, “Here lie pro- 
found dangers to the Christian system.” Let both types ask, Do 
these phases really present a clearer and broader vision of the 
truth than has yet been held by the Christian church at large ? 
The challenge of the constructive criticism of the Holy Scriptures 
is being heard, heeded, and feared as never before. Thousands of 
hearers are listening to it in quiet awe. The church can no longer 
ignore it. It is becoming the profound conviction of our ablest 
and most conscientious religious teachers and preachers that the 
challenge must be accepted if the Scriptures are again to be gen- 
erally and understandingly read. A high authority states, “The 
Scriptures were never so much studied and so little read as now.” 
It begins to appear that until the Scriptures are rid of the burdens 
of verbal inspiration, and of the belief that they are a magazine 
of proof texts only, they will not come into general reading; and 
they must come again into general reading. 

When we remember how many artificial religious cults have 
been born and have thrived for a time under the verbal inspira- 
tion and proof-text theories, and how those cults have disgusted 
even moderately thinking people with the Christian religion, it is 
clear that the type of Scripture study that allows the rise of such 
eults is seriously at fault. When it is evident that our strong 
young people, on returning from higher educational institutions, 
quietly ignore as baseless and utterly unacceptable many of the 
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Christian evidences born of these two views of Holy Writ, we 
who are interested in the universal domination of the Christian 
religion realize that the constructively criticized Scriptures must 
be given into the hands of these conscientious, educated young 
Christian people. Is this argument about a man of straw? Not 
at all. We would be utterly surprised to know what a percentage 
of the church membership of to-day rests under the hands of the 
Protestant pope, verbal inspiration; and, again, we would be 
surprised to discover how many thousands of our people would 
draw a long breath the moment the pulpits would dare base thiir 
expressions on the constructively criticized Scriptures only. 
Together with this demand for a criticized Scripture comes 
another. The Christian church has lost faith in intricate artif- 
cial theological structures or systems, and the church that would 
cominand the attention of to-day must present a greatly simplified 
and broadened theology. Interest is waning in the minute 
and drawn-out debates about the many phases of the nature of 
God and of how he would do things; of the numerous ways in 
which Jesus labored to harmonize men with God; of the over- 
loaded theories of the nature of the human soul and its passing 
through falls and uplifts by means of types of sacrifices, sub 
stitutions, and purchasings. If any reader questions the desire of 
to-day to throw off this incubus of superstitious theological struc: 
ture, let him acquaint himself with such an artificial arrangement 
as Millennial Dawn and then sit down with fifty clear-minded, 
educated young Americans and propose it to them as a working 
religious basis. Before he can present a third of the scheme he 
will discover that his hearers would prefer just natural decent 
living to the adoption of such a mass of theological artificiality. 
Do we say Millennial Dawn is extreme? It is well based on the 
proof-text theory of Holy Scripture, and the tendency to just such 
extremes may be found in many strong denominational theologies. 
The truth to-day demands the simplification of religious dogma. 
Our generation will listen to the presentation of God as Father 
Almighty, but waxes instantly impatient when an attempt is made 
to present him in any other phase. It feels that this conception 
takes such precedence over all other conceptions of God as to make 
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the others worthy of minor consideration or none. This generation 
will listen to the presentation of Jesus Christ as the perfect Elder 
Brother, who saves them by his entire life from their sense of 
wrongness' and draws them through his perfect nature and like- 
ness to God into harmony with the Father Almighty, thus aton- 
ing—making them one in spirit and in life. This generation will 
not accept with any heartiness a presentation of the nature of man 
ether than the one found in the story of the Prodigal Son: that 
the human soul at birth is the child of God, that in process of life 
it invariably gets out of the Father’s sight to greater or less de- 
gree, and must turn its face to him again, but that through all its 
experiences it was, is, and ever will be of like essence with the 
Father and with the Elder Brother, differing in degree but not 
in kind, even though the difference in degree amounts to an ap- 
parent difference in kind. The growing thought of Christendom 
would like to rest its argument with these conceptions of God and 
his children and their Saviour. 

For generations Christians have been taught the unbalanced 
idea that the saving quality is belief, but to-day beholds the 
“ascent of ethics” to its rightful position as a twin brother to 
belief in the work of salvation. There has been much overrating 
of the worth of mere believers, and much abuse practiced by them. 
Hypocrites in masses have cloaked themselves with the announce- 
ment of belief and have passed for godly men. Thousands of 
people have assented to belief and, not being taught the true place 
of the ethical life, have wondered why their religion seemed the- 
oretical and took little hold on the hidden springs of their natures. 
Without doubt our salvation begins in belief on the Lord Jesus 
Christ and his revelation of God, and without doubt also no man 
comes to an actual experience of the immanent presence of Al- 
mighty God until he travels the road of ethics into that presence. 
“It is my meat to do the will of my Father which is in heaven.” 
“My Father worketh hitherto, and I work.” “Whosoever shall do 
the will of the Father shall know of the doctrine, whether it be 
of God or whether I speak of myself.” Working knowledge comes 
only through experience. Belief is the loud call to undertake the 
experience, but for ourselves we know that alone which we work 
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out. A man believing on the Lord Jesus Christ, and instantly 
going to work on himself to prove that he can live as lived the 
Christ, and on society to prove that social conditions can be made 
to harmonize with the social attitude of Jesus, will soon come to 
the vital experience that in all this work on himself and in go. 
ciety he has an invisible, eternal companion, who is none other 
than the Infinite Almighty Father, known to him by the experi- 
ence of being good and doing good together. 

There is to-day a growing objection on the part of people 
who really are interested to joining theological systems; but | 
believe a great yearning exists on the part of thousands to go to 
work for God in the world. Do we not realize that the walls are 
rapidly disintegrating that separate these theological systems 
which we call denominations? Is it not evident that each of these 
main denominational bodies has developed about the same type 
of character. We would trust the welfare of the kingdom of God 
with equal faith in the hands of Presbyterians, Congregationalists, 
Episcopalians, Baptists, and Methodists, or of thousands of splen- 
did Christian characters who will join none of these systems, 
Does not our day demand that the doors be opened wider, and 
that to all of our communions we freely welcome those who will 
state that they love God, seek him through Christ, and desire to 
do his work in the world, without going into the minutie of the 
theological questioning practiced before the denominational 
altars? I know few pastors who are honest with themselves about 
the element of testimony in the church. The prayer meeting is 
not a success. We blame ourselves for it, we scold the people 
about it, and still it is a waning issue. Is it not true that this 
generation is asking for something to do in order to witness to its 
religion rather than something to say? Is it not also true that 
hy emphasizing the spoken testimony, and crediting those who 
most glibly use it, we have unbalanced the whole matter of testi- 
mony, and this demand for work rather than talk is a natural 
reaction? Men feel that service must be more than lip service, 
and, while there is a vital place in the general program of the 
Christian church for personal testimony and exhortation, the 
church at large will never be content with that alone, and the 
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majority of chureh members will never use that as a satisfying 
witness to the faith that is within them. 

These elements witness to the rapid transition of our day, 
and each in its turn calls to the ministry to enter what is virtu- 
ally a new era of pastoral effort. Under the challenge of the 
higher constructively criticized Scriptures the pastor must con- 
duct an educational pastorate. The work of such a pastorate is 
vastly more difficult than that of the older type. A constituency 
must be created which will support the newer educational effort. 
Money must be raised for erecting school buildings in connection 
with all active churches and for purchasing the best approved 
helps for the student body. It will take large foundations to sup- 
port partly paid faculties, including the heads of Sunday school 
departments, who should be hired for their work and their entire 
time commanded. I question whether it will be possible to con- 
duct the teaching of the coming church school on the volunteer 
basis. To create and develop this department will require a 
teaching pastor and sufficient length of pastorate to accomplish 
this slow and difficult task. A modern educational pastor must 
equip himself so thoroughly that he can efficiently serve a church 
for a period of at least ten years, for this substantial work cannot 
be done in a short pastorate. He must also equip himself with 
such thoroughness that he can stand the onslaught of reactionary 
movements, which are bound to come when a higher ideal of edu- 
eation is introduced into church work. The educational pastorate, 
by its very difficulties and demand for thorough equipment, will 
command the service of the strongest talent the Protestant church 
ean produce, The modern pastor ought to stop his little preaching 
and put years into preaching three or four great simple truths. 
The pulpit must teach the church there is but one name for God, 
and that name “the Father.” The Protestant church needs to be 
made aware all over again of the immediate presence of God the 
Father Almighty. How shall we preach Christ to-day? As ever? 
No, better than ever. He again should be known but by one name, 
the Divine Brother of the human race. Redemption and atone- 
ment must be preached by the modern pastor in the mode of the 
redemption and atonement of a brother for his brothers, introduc- 
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ing the era of the Family of God, which is a clearer expression of 
the central thought of the Christian gospel than the term the king. 
dom of God. 

In the name of the simplified theology the modern pastor has 
a new man to preach about. Not man the worm, but man the 
divine being, the spiritual image of his Father. His preaching on 
conversion will be enhanced in power when he treats that theme 
as the story of a son returning home, not a devil becoming a god, 
nor a worm becoming a man. By this conception he can alone give 
vital force to the doctrine of the brotherhood of man, and man’s 
salvation as the worthy aim of all effort. When the modern pulpit 
shall make the church appreciate the divine essence of the human 
soul it will give the missionary impulses of the church a new and 
puissant vitality. Around and among these three great doctrines 
will play those of temptation and sin in such forceful manner as 
to make their pain, loss, and unwisdom doubly evident to those 
who listen. 

The modern pastor in this stringent hour has a reémphasis 
of ethics to deliver. There has not been too much emphasis on the 
truth that to believe on the Lord Jesus Christ is necessary to sal- 
vation. There has been rather too little on the twin truth that a 
man must work out his salvation. The modern pastor must preach 
anew that mere belief does not save. Belief is an essential to sal- 
vation, but the one path into an actual experience of the presence 
of God in life is that of plain effort to be and do all good. The 
good man without belief is probably as godly as the believing man 
without the effort. United, the elements which in these two types 
make each unbalanced, produce the experienced Christian. In 
order to do away with the shambling Christianity of mere belief, 
and the low spiritual vision of mere good works, and produce the 
experienced Christian who both believes and acts, the reémphasis 
of ethics is absolutely essential. The modern pastor must preach 
it until the modern Christian world practices it. 

What must be the modern preacher’s attitude toward the re 
quirements for church membership? He will find many people 
who are truly spiritual characters, and followers of Christ, who 
object to joining a theological system, but are willing to join 8 
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working church, a spiritual body. Would it be possible for the 
modern preacher to so wisely and gently reduce the walls that 
separate the denominations, and open the door by which the 
church can be entered, that these choice spiritual characters who 
do not desire to subscribe their names to every last jot and tittle 
of a system’s theology may be allowed to join a working spiritual 


force ! 
What must be the modern pastor’s attitude toward the oppor- 


tunity for testimony? I believe, through experience with the 
strong people of the church, that there never was a greater desire 
to testify to religion than now, and never a more futile struggle to 
get verhal testimony than now. The men of to-day want to do 
something in the family of God. Witness the Laymen’s Mission- 
ary Movement and the two great results from it: a heightened 
delight in serviee, and the every-member financial canvass. What 
a witness to religion in terms of action that movement is! I be- 
lieve the modern pastor is called upon to make strenuous effort 
te plan work for every member of his church and congregation. 
This will demand hard work and wise planning, but if the op- 
portunity of doing can be extended to the members of the church, 
and they can be credited as witnessing in doing, we would find 
that, while tens and dozens are witnessing by word of mouth, 
thousands and tens of thousands would gladly witness by service. 

On all sides murmurs of discontent with the pastorate are 
heard, and thousands of ministers, young and old, feel that unless 
a man goes through the pastorate to some general managing po- 
sition in his church he has not quite arrived. I believe the su- 
preme post of efficiency is in the modern pastorate, doing the 
work suggested, and that such a modern pastor is the vital leaven 
of the whole lump. 


Shankin OSs Jethonw, 
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Art. VII.—CHARLES LAMB: HERO 


Ir is one of the recognized pleasures of a book-lover’s life to 
sit in an easy chair by an open grate, on a stormy evening, and 
read the books, old and new, which he takes from his library 
shelves. 

The books of a lifetime, gathered in spite of loans or loss, 
stand, like personal acquaintances and friends, on the shelves 
clear around the room. It is a motley group, and a large one, 
that looks down from the higher shelves. Those books are like 
pensioners, bringing to mind the good times the owner and the 
book have had together in years long gone by. Once they were 
stanch friends, and the books were a large factor in character- 
building, so they are kept, and some day they will be offered to 
another generation. Some, once upon a time, were great favorites, 
and one wonders why they do not count for more to-day. Perhaps 
the day may come when they will come back to their own. Per- 
haps it never will. On lower shelves are the poets. Here are 
Shakespeare, Milton, Goethe, and all the Dante books. Just to 
look at them gives delicious memories. But no one cares for them 
on this winter evening. To take them down would be like leav- 
ing the comfortable chimney corner and slippers for a queen’s 
reception in full court dress. Here are the essayists. Do you 
like Montaigne? He strung his worlds and events on a string as 
though they were a lot of beads, good, bad, indifferent, and then 
accepted what came as they passed on the line. He told a great 
deal about himself; about his work of three hundred years ago; 
about his travels—about his diseases. Would you not rather 
associate with Bacon? He keeps good company. Perhaps you 
know him well. Because he has always kept good company he 
may have been recommended to you in your youth. You do not 
take him from the shelf, but you can give him an unsolicited 
recommendation. Macaulay’s Essays fell to us because the bind- 
ing did “not match” the books in the library of a friend. They 
came at a time when there was a hunger for books. We were glad 
to know Macaulay, but liked him better in that long ago when 
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Trevelyan and Lady Holland gave a more intimate knowledge 
of the great writer. What good reference books these essays 
are. Addison is on another shelf. What a courteous soul he is. 
And those old copies of The Spectator give such an aristocratic at- 
mosphere to that bookcase! Yes, somewhat musty, but most “highly 
respectable.” Who is on terms of intimacy, in this century, with 
Plutarch? It was good to know him in the last century! Pater ? 
Of course we like him. On a lower place, where they can be easily 
reached from the “Sleepy Hellow” chair, are the much-loved 
Carlyle and Emerson. What a plea Carlyle makes for Robert 
Burns. He won us to his Cromwell. Emerson! What a person- 
ality our own books have for us. We smile as we lightly touch 
these essays. For more than twenty years they have been a com- 
fort and delight, and yet we thought twice, that summer day, 
when we left the season’s fashionable garments on the shelves of 
the merchant and from the book-monger’s took home Emerson. 
What a sensible choice with ancestors Quaker on one side and book- 
lovers on both! 

There are many books for the working-day. They are used 
by the student and the eager one. None of these are for the rest- 
time of the winter evening. We are told that the poet Gray once 
said that it was like heaven if, on a summer’s day, there were given 
him a new novel and a comfortable lounge. Perhaps Gray never 
said that; perhaps no one ever said it; yet there is not a book- 
lover in the world who would dispute the statement, especially if 
the head of the lounge were toward a north window and conscience 
at rest regarding the hours taken for such reading. But there 
might be a choice of novels. Instead of the “new” one might 
choose the old—the English novels of the last quarter or half of a 
century that give pictures of the quiet domestic life of ideal homes ; 
pictures that lead through grassy lanes, by flowering hedges, over 
fallen leaves in the woodland, into quaint villages; by rivers, on 
to where is heard the sound of the waves on the seashore; stories 
from the Shetland Isles and beyond down to the Isle of Wight. 
But the books for a summer day are not books one might choose for 
a winter evening with the day’s work done and the cares of life 
only faint shadows. 
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There is one book, an inexpensive book (the author himself— 
such a lover of books as he was—said that a really good book did 
not need a fine binding), and this book, with its plain binding and 
inkmarks and pencil-notes from cover to cover, we can find in the 
dark or with eyes shut, and we wonder if it is not because, even 
under such circumstances, we see the sun-glints of the author 
which he everywhere scatters on its pages! Every book-lover 
guesses what that volume is—the Essays of Charles Lamb. 

His biography is familiar. His “Letters,” even to Hazlitt’s 
“Latest Windfall” from Eliana, have been read with an interest 
which we give to the hearing of news from afar. The remembrance 
of a mother’s voice, back in childhood days, telling the story of 
“Rosamund Gray,” adds to the interest of the Essays of Charles 
Lamb. Even before the book is opened we feel the personality of 
the writer, and life is brighter and the world better because God 
allowed Charles Lamb to be born of poor parents and helped him 
to toil patiently at daily tasks, to carry cheerfully, sweetly, natu- 
rally, his burdens, anxieties, poverty, disappointments, all the 
while allowing the world to catch glimpses of his life of down- 
right goodness. In the days when Lamb lived and did his next 
duty as it came to him, Socialists were there, and they dreamed 
and planned just as they do to-day of “what can be done for the 
betterment of the world.” Coleridge, the life-long friend of Lamb, 
tried to draw him into his pantisocracy, full of socialistic dreams, 
where sinners would become saints and those in poverty and woe 
should have riches and comfort. Coleridge was so much interested 
in his schemes that he forgot his next duty, care for his house- 
hold, of which fact Lamb once gently reminded his friend. 
Lamb himself devoted his evenings, after a long day at the clerk’s 
desk, to playing cribbage with the querulous father, and when 
his sister realized the coming attacks of insanity he walked across 
the country with her to the asylum. Coleridge married. In 
Charles Lamb’s exquisite essay “Dream Children” we who 
know what love, home, and children mean to a man of the tempera- 
ment of Lamb read the heartache that is between the lines. In 
the essay he tells of the make-believe “grandson” who died; one 
he so loved that, “when he died, though he had not been dead an 
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hour, it seemed as if he had died a great while ago, such a distance 
there is betwixt life and death.” And Lamb says, “His death 
haunted and haunted me; and though I did not cry or take it to 
heart as some do, yet I missed him all day long, and knew not 
till then how much I had loved him.” 

Here the children fell a-crying, and begged him to say no 
more about Uncle John, but tell them something about their pretty 
dead mother. 


Then I told how for seven long years, in hope sometimes, sometimes 
in despair, yet persisting ever, I courted the fair Alice W . And, as 
much as children could understand, I explained to them what coyness 
and difficulty and denial meant in maidens, when suddenly, turning to 
Alice, the soul of the first Alice looked out at her eyes with such reality 
of re-presentment that I became in doubt which of them stood there before 
me, or whose that bright hair was; and while I stood gazing, both the 
children grew fainter to my view, receding, and still receding, till nothing 
at last but two mournful features were seen in the uttermost distance, 
which, without speech, strangely impressed upon me the effects of speech: 
“We are not of Alice, nor of thee, nor are we children at all. The children 
of Alice called Bartrum father. We are nothing; less than nothing; and 
dreams. We are only what might have been,” ... and, immediately 
awaking, I found myself quietly seated in my bachelor armchair, . 
with my faithful Bridget unchanged by my side. 


Critics have said that the prose writings of Lamb are abso- 
lutely perfect English. Dawson says that “De Quincey carried 
essay-writing, in one way, to perfection, but Charles Lamb car- 
ried it to yet a rarer perfection.” Others have compared him 
to Montaigne. In a discussion on essayists Hamilton Mabie says: 
“Lamb’s essays must always find their place with books of the 
heart.” They possess an individual charm and such a personal 
appeal that it is impossible not to take them as a part of the ex- 
periences of a personal friend given for our own pleasure and 
benefit. Indeed, Lamb often seems to confide to us such thoughts 
that it seems as though he were telling what we had already con- 
fided to him about our experiences, our feelings, our affairs. And 
the beauty and comfort of it all is that, as he talks about his own 
life, he seems to take up our heaviest burdens and carry them off 
in such a whimsical way, yet withal so sensibly, that they go 
clear out of sight and are left upon the shores of Lethe—where, 
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as Lamb would say, they must rest millions of ages. The ure of 
this personality of Charles Lamb as an essayist makes him not 
only your friend, but your neighbor across the way. He takes 
you into his confidence with the sweet egotism of a child, and you 
follow him as the children followed the Pied Piper of Hamelin, 
who drew with the power of gravitation “soldiers and priests, 
traders and feasters, women and boys.” But you do not follow 
clear to the mountain. Lamb did not like mountains. He liked 
the common Streets and these paved with gold. 

His essays, as we read them in the winter evening, essay 
after essay, seem to lead us among the blossoms as we go up and 
down the gravel walks of an old-fashioned English garden. We 
even notice the “winter rocket, that aboundeth in divers places, 
particularly on the side of the pasture near the Conduit-head be 
hind Gray’s Inn, that brings water to Mr. Lamb’s Conduit in 
Holborn.” Do you notice the bed of violets? In Sussex gardens 
they call them by the old, old name, “Faces-in-a-hood.” Do you 
know where the roses grow—the roses that make gloom less 
gloomy and joy more joyous? The rue is in the border. We find 
it often as we walk the gravel paths. It is the excellent herb-of- 
grace “which secureth a man from poison.” Rosemary is every- 
where. “It helpeth a weak memory.” It brings blessings in its 
wake, and “I pray you, love, remember.” As you lay down your 
book, and pass out of this garden of spices, your garment touches 
the asphodel, which forever brings newness of life. Take the 
settle in the corner and we will once more open the book. 

We pause by the bed of “violets.” Jean Paul might have 
written this Child Angel, only he would have given the beauty 
without the fragrance of the infinite tenderness. 

Sun-threads—filmy beams—ran through the napery of what seemed 
its princely cradle. All the winged orders hovered round, watching when 
the new-born should open its yet closed eyes. . .. There were celestial harp- 
ings heard... . And what a wonder it was to see how, as years went 
around in heaven—a year in dreams is as a day—continually its white 
shoulders put forth buds of wings; but these wings, wanting the perfect 
angelic nutriment, were every now and then shorn of their aspiring, and 
fell fluttering—still caught by angel hands. But they forever put forth 


shoots, and forever fel! fluttering because they were not of the unmixed 
of heaven. So Love, with voluntary humility, waited upon the entertain- 
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ment of the new-adopted. .. . And kept, and is to keep, perpetual child- 
hood upon earth, ... and still go lame and lovely. 


We read a paragraph from Old China. That brings us to the 
roses. They always have been a comfort since “Eve, wandering 
in the bowers of Eden, marked an opening rose of purest white.” 

Stooping to kiss it, 


Straight it drew 
From Beauty’s lip the vermeil hue. 


And in Old China we find the delight which the poet finds for 
Eve in her garden. Resting the head on the soft settle-cushion, 
one notices that the atmosphere is filled with fragrance from open 
rose-jars, and it is summer; gentle gales are wafting odors from 
the gardens in the Vales of Araby the Blest. The essay tells of 
the day when we purchased those rose-jars. How long we coveted 
the inexpensive luxury Charles Lamb knew exactly, and he knew 
that there never seemed to be the money to spare. “Yet,” he 
says, “a purchase is but a purchase.” But when we purchased 
those jars for our rose leaves, “the purchase was a triumph!” 
Then Charles Lamb asks us if we remember how we eyed those 
coveted jars for weeks “before we could make up our minds to 
purchase.” He is talking to his sister, but we understand, and 
that is why we notice the odor of roses in this essay. 

Yesterday we were at a banquet and a reception. This eve- 
ning we read A Quaker Meeting. What a sigh of perfect content- 
ment comes over us as we read. The silence is as deep as before 
the winds were made or the morning stars sang together. It is 
blissful to be alone in the quiet. What a marvelous mastery it 
must be for a whole congregation to sit for hours in a heavenly 
hush. The rue is in the border here and there, you remember. 
So to A Quaker Meeting Lamb adds, for his excellent herb-of- 
grace, Oxford in Vacation, and The Superannuated. 

Rosemary is everywhere. “I pray you wear a sprig at the 
wedding; take a blossom for the funeral. It helpeth a weak 
memory.” You remember the asphodel which your garments 
touched—the herb for the healing of the nations: Captain Jack- 
son, Poor Relations, Imperfect Sympathies, Books and Reading. 
And we reread. If it is the last essay how vivid the scene! 
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What word-pictures! The lad in the book-stalls in London, 
hungry for books and getting only tiny bits of-reading. “Soldiers 
and priests, traders and feasters, women and boys,” we have each 
stood with Lamb in the book-stall, in England or New England, 
if we have had the gnawing of the book hunger. And the taste of 
those tiny bits! Was there ever anything so delicious ? 

A wonderful power goes out to the world, generation after 
generation, written by that “boy with eager eye” who opened a book 
upon a stall and who knew about all sorts of hunger, from that man 
who endured, and who learned by experience the joy of the over- 
comer ; who lived all the Beatitudes at once, therefore knew in his 
own soul the bliss of the gods. From pulpit and platform, from 
home and school, it is the man behind the message who has the 
power. It is the man who stoops under real burdens, the man 
who does not shrink from hard problems and perplexing duties, 
but carries them, as Charles Lamb carried them, straight forward 
with unwavering step, and brave cheer, never leaving his tasks for 
other hearts or shoulders; this is he who finds a place to stand 
while he moves the world. Coleridge planned, Rousseau talked, 
but while they hesitated to go forward, their good emotions evapo- 
rated and their effort-making capacity was gone. Daily and 
hourly Charles Lamb was heroic. He stands like a beacon tower 
while softer fellow-workers were washed away in the waves below. 

Carlyle did not like Charles Lamb. We can imagine that 
they met as the lion and the lamb, and the lamb refused to be de- 
voured! Naturally, Carlyle harshly criticized Lamb. We can but 
wonder if the essay Imperfect Sympathies, with the text from the 
Religio Medici, may not have been written by Lamb while the 
meeting with Carlyle was yet fresh in mind. Lamb says that 
the author who gave him his text “must have mounted upon the 
airy stilts of abstraction,” while, for himself, he confesses that he 
does “feel the differences of mankind, national or individual, to 
an unhealthy excess.” 

The keen reader of Lamb can but appreciate a footnote in 
this same essay where the lines are taken from Heywood’s Hier- 
archie of Angels. The poem tells the story of a Spaniard who 
attempted to assassinate a King Ferdinand of Spain, and being 
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put to the rack, could give no reason for the deed but an inveterate 
antipathy which he had taken on the very first sight of the king. 
His confession is as follows: 

The cause which to that act compelled him 

Was, he ne’er loved him since he first beheld him. 
At this distance we can love Carlyle, but Lamb makes open con- 
fession that he never loved a Caledonian. He tells the story of a 
party of North Britons where he was present as a guest. When he 
was early in the room, the gentlemen present boasted about a noted 
guest who had been invited, a son of Robert Burns. Lamb whim- 
sically remarked that he wished it was the father instead of the 
son, when four of the guests started up at once to inform him, 
“That is impossible, because he is dead.” 

There is something of a difference between wit and humor. 
Wit is intellectual; is subtle; it is abrupt ; keen at analysis. It 
is brief, sudden, sharp. It takes the unexpected, but is not fan- 
tastic and does not make pictures to be seen when the eyes are 
shut. Humor—not the popular sense of humor—is slow, and 
shy, and fine; insinuating its fun into the heart. It takes its ma- 
terials from common situations. It has greater sympathy than 
wit; is more genial, and gives the bright side of a clearly drawn 
word-painting. Lamb’s humor was like the best of the humor of 
Thomas Hood. It was like a living spring, and wherever it bub- 
bled forth the grass was greener and the skies were brighter. 
Charles Lamb never gave what Stedman calls “jaded humor.” 
Hood, who seemed forced to please the public if he would earn his 
bread and butter, thinned and degraded his beautiful gift. He 
won notoriety as a fun-maker, and then seemed forced for the 
next twenty years to wear the tinsel, becoming, at the last, a 
jester by profession. Charles Lamb could never have accepted 
pinchbeck and taffeta roses. 

Lamb’s humor was seldom coarse and it bubbled up and over 
at most unexpected times. One wet night, after a dinner with 
Coleridge and his friends, he entered a coach for Holborn. As 
the coach was ready to start, a flurried woman thrust her head 
in at the door and asked: “Are you all full inside?’ “I am,” 
said Lamb, with a beatific smile. “It was the last piece of pud- 
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ding that did it!” One time, after a bad break made by Cole. 
ridge, some one spoke to Lamb of the disgraceful affair. He com. 
placently replied, “Coleridge is an archangel, but perhaps—some- 
_ what damaged.” In one of his essays he whimsically declares that 
he is a young man. Nominally, he is over fifty, but he says that 
the only true time which a man can call his own is what he has 
had all to himself; the rest, though in some sense he may be said 
to live in it, is really other people’s time, not his. So, deducting 
out of his fifty years all the hours which he had lived to other 
people and not to himself, he is still a young fellow! In the 
bright essay, The Old and the New Schoolmaster, he shows, in 
his own way, the “superficial omniscience” of the modern school- 
master, and says he dreads to meet him, for he gets so entangled 
in another man’s mind that he finds it impossible to do any origi- 
nal thinking. 

Lamb was born in London, February 10, 1775; put into 
school, Christ’s Hospital, in November, 1789; took a clerkship in 
India House, 1792; died at Enfield, 1834. 

At Edmonton, near by the home of his later life, there has 
been placed in the Free Library a medallion portrait in bronze of 
Charles Lamb, as well as one of Keats. In The Contemporary 
Review, Frederic Harrison, who made the address at the unveil- 
ing of these bronzes, declares that the fame of Charles Lamb stands 
higher and higher as the years go by. He does not compare Lamb 
with the great Immortals, but says he had “a rare, unique, fasci- 
nating gift of his own.” He estimates Lamb for “his inimitable 
genius of light and airy criticism.” A man whom “no one can 
imitate, no one parody, no one pirate” ; “whose work could no more 
be repeated in English literature than could be written a new Vicar 
of Wakefield or a second Lycidas.” Besides the friends among 
the clerks in the South-Sea House, which Lamb called a lay 
monastery, domestic retainers, kept more for show than use, he 
was the friend, the companion of Coleridge, Wordsworth, Southey, 
Keats, Leigh Hunt, Hazlitt. A letter of Lamb’s to Bernard Bar- 
ton, which showed the purity of his heart and gave a glimpse of his 
habits and everyday life, was read by Thackeray, who, when he fin- 
ished reading it, turned to a friend and exclaimed, “Saint Charles!” 
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There were times in the life of Lamb which might not look to us 
in this age as saintly, but he was pure, with a loving, sympathetic 
heart, so full of exquisite humor that it must have been a joy 
to be one in the intellectual company that met in the quaint little 
library of Bay Cottage. 

In his youth there were five in his father’s family—the 
parents, his brother, his sister Mary, who, in his letters, he calls 
his cousin Bridget, and himself. In an insane moment the sister 
fatally struck her mother with a knife. The father aged rapidly 
and became weak mentally, physically. The brother John went 
out into the world to seek his own fortune and pleasure, leaving 
the care of the father and the sister Mary to the young Charles, 
who took up the burden without a word of complaint and with 
a warm, loving spirit. When Charles was about twenty years 
old his own mind failed him, and for a time he was in an asylum. 
Did he afterward live with even the shadow of a dread of the recur- 
rence of this trial? Did there never come to him a fear lest his - 
sister’s malady cause another tragedy? Was it easy, do you 
think, with an invalid sister to find suitable lodgings in the city ? 
Only a clerk, and a sister with fits of insanity! Would they have 
been welcome in a suitable home in this age? Only the income of 
a clerkship and an effort to eke that out with little squibs sold to 
the papers at sixpence each! Attempt after attempt, in the hard, 
early part of his life, at drama, at poems; eager for success, and 
yet his pet drama was hissed off the stage. O, the heartache and 
heartbreak of that brave life! The agonies and the tragedies! 
He worked and waited. When he was forty-five he began to taste 
real success in the literary world. At that time the London Maga- 
zine published his essays signed “Elia.” 

Through all his life Charles Lamb lived with a reverence for 
holy things. From the time his brother John selfishly walked 
off up Piccadilly “with his Hobbima under his arm (easily accept- 
ing the philosophy of the teachings of the book), forgetful of his 
sister, convinced that his business was to enjoy life and the destiny 
of Charles to endure it,” till that life ended, Charles did the work 
of a saint. He spoke with the sweetness of an angel, he wrote with- 
out bitterness, envy, or ill nature. Perhaps in this age, from the 
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standard of the Church Calendar, Lamb might not be called , 
saint. The nimbus around his head would sometimes have faded, 
Perhaps it did the same with the “so-called saints” of the Calendar. 
Charity for the saints of the past may be as necessary as for those 
of the present. Lamb’s Confessions of a Drunkard, if used by g 
John B. Gough, might astonish the sot in the slums. 

In a confidential letter to a friend Lamb expresses regret 
that he could not do more for his family. Speaking of his sister 
Mary, a bright, intellectual woman, who with her brother wrote 
The Tales of Shakespeare, and who also wrote acceptable books for 
the public, Lamb says: “It has been the lot of Mary, oftener than 
I could have wished, to have had for her associates and mine 
' freethinkers, leaders and disciples of novel philosophies and 
systems—but she neither wrangled with them nor accepted their 
theories.” Lamb enjoyed the discussions of these leaders and 
disciples of novel philosophies, but never counted himself as one 
of them. Sometimes, when they were talking and planning for 
what they hoped would be the uplift of humanity, they said that 
Charles Lamb was cold and unsympathetic, because he only lis- 
tened, then went from them to his own everyday duty; one of 
God’s heroes. The world knows them not; it seeth them not, be- 
cause it understands them not. The world assures itself that it 
has finished off and given learned names to everything in heaven 
above, in earth around, and in everything under the earth, and it 
has its own formula for a hero. And when it has made its hero, 
it throws upon him a sort of upper-air search-light glare, which is 
quite fascinating to the beholder. The multitude looks and shouts, 
and, alas! we shout also. God’s heroes are often the silent men of 
the world. No sound of groaning comes from their threshing- 
floor. So silent are they that we never dream of their heroism; 
so direct in purpose that only those who live on the same plane 
understand that what they find to do is shown to them from the 
Inner Light; from the Truth, which is the Way. The hero sees 
his difficulties—mountain piled on mountain. He knows all about 
the mistakes, missteps, defeats, but climbs again on the mistakes, 
on the defeats. The summit is to be reached, and it is a long 
distance, even above the timber line; the burden, the never- 
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ending struggle, in full weight and measure known alone to God. 
This man, God’s hero, turned from the dreams of his friends to 
his own commonplace duty. This lover of the beautiful, lover 
of children, hungry for a home, dreamer of dreams, with the 
passion of the artist, the poet—this man turned quietly, unosten- 
tatiously from his dreams, and sanely, sensibly took up the work 
given him to do. With his clerkship salary and what little he 
earned with his pen he made a comfortable home for his dear ones. 
Silently thinking, silently working, cheerfully speaking, joyously 
doing, was this unselfish man—God’s hero. 

For two thousand years there have been truth-hunters who 
did not know that truth is not made of theories or dreams. Truth 
is something intensely real, wholly alive and active. It travels 
night and day in a straight line on the King’s highway; it is easily 
found by those who are not lured into by-paths. Coleridge, and 
truth-seeckers like him, walked in the by-path. They talked tran- 
seendentalism in London while the hard-worked Southey furnished 
shelter, food, clothing, for the wife and children of his friend. 
The by-path was more alluring than the straightforward work of 
gathering a harvest of honest deeds, sown and cultivated by com- 
mon diligence and self-control. And while they were making an 
effort to solve truth, Charles Lamb lived it. It was not Lamb’s busi- 
ness to solve the problems of the universe. God can care for his 
own. It was Lamb’s business to do the duty next before him. 
Because he did this he was given the ability to do the more weari- 
some ones that followed. Who could ask for a greater reward ? 
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Art. VITI.—FIFTY YEARS AT SCHOOL 


Joun C. Catnovun is reported to have said that if he could 
find a single Negro who understood Greek syntax he would regan 
the race as human and worthy to be treated as such. As this was 
considered both impossible and absurd, he defended the South 
in its treatment of the slave as less than human. This is no place 
to discuss the institution of Negro slavery, but a glance at it may 
help us better to understand and estimate the intellectual progress 
of the race, for, in measuring the attainments and prospects of the 
Negro, we must consider the depths from which he has come 
rather than the heights which he has reached. 

Slavery was justified upon the ground of the natural and in- 
herent inferiority of the Negro. Human rights were largely 
denied him. It is true that many masters were humane and had 
the physical and moral welfare of their slaves at hegrt. They 
treated them kindly and provided generously for their necessities, 
Saint Clair was a type, but Legree was also a type. Whatever 
may have been true of individual owners, the institution itself 
rested upon unnatural and unchristian principles. It dehu- 
manized its victims. It regarded them not as men who had rights 
which other men were bound to respect, but as chattels to be used 
and used up; to be bought and sold as other property. In various 
court decisions this is brought out with great clearness. In 1834, 
a chief justice of Maryland said: “In Maryland the issue [of 
female slaves] is considered not an accessory, but as part of the 
use, like that of other female animals. Suppose a brood mare be 
hired for five years, the foals belong to him who has a part of the 
use of the dam. The slave in Maryland in this respect is placed 
on no higher or different ground.” Another judge declared, “A 
slave cannot contract matrimony, the association which takes 
place among slaves and is called marriage being properly desig- 
nated by the word contubernism, a relation which has no sanctity 
and to which no civil rights are attached.” An attorney general af- 
firms, “A slave is not admonished for incontinence or punished for 
fornication or adultery.” These quotations, which might be indefi- 
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nitely extended, show that slavery regarded the Negro as without 


personal rights. 
This same assumption of the Negro’s inferiority underlay 


the master’s attitude toward his intellectual development. He 
was less than human, and thus devoid of ordinary human suscepti- 
bilities and ambitions. He was, and should aspire to be, nothing 
more than a hewer of wood and a drawer of water. Therefore all 
facilities for intellectual training were denied him, It was as- 
serted that he could not learn. The South acted upon Carlyle’s 
“merciless proposition,” “The Negro is useful to God’s creation 
only as a servant.” However, as the United States Commissioner 
of Education says, “This claim that the Negro could not learn 
seems to have been founded upon a desire rather than a belief; 
for in order to justify the assertion, laws were made forbidding 
the Negro to attempt to learn. It was a crime for the Negro to 
perform the impossible!” It was a crime not only for a slave to 
attempt to acquire learning, but also for one to attempt to impart 
itto him. As a specimen of this repressive legislation, an extract 
from the code of South Carolina will serve: “If any person shall 
hereafter (1834) teach any slave to read or write, or cause or 
procure any slave to be taught to read or write, such person, if a 
free white person, shall be fined not exceeding one hundred dollars 
for each offense and imprisonment not less than six months; or if 
a free person of color, shall be whipped not exceeding fifty lashes 
and fined not exceeding fifty dollars; and if a slave, to be whipped 
at the discretion of the court not exceeding fifty lashes; the in- 
former to be entitled to one half the fine and to be a competent 
witness. And if any free person of color shall keep any school or 
other place of instruction for teaching any slave or free person of 
color, he shall be liable to the same penalties prescribed by this act 
on free persons of color and slaves for teaching slaves to read or 
write.” We wonder, as we read this cruel and barbarous statute, 
if its glaring inconsistency ever appealed to its framers. The 
State, represented by Calhoun, who scoffed at the Negro’s ability 
to learn, forbidding by law and extreme penalties the performance 
of the impossible! Well may the Commissioner of Education add, 
with grim humor, “Why reénact the laws of God?” Why, in- 
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deed! Because the institution of slavery must rest upon igno- 
rance. It was doomed if the slave began to think, and hence every 
effort must be made to crush out all intellectual aspiration. 

A half century of freedom has established beyond contro. 
versy the capacity of the Negro to acquire learning. Mr. Calhoun, 
if alive and honest with himself, would have to revise his estimate 
and treat the Negro as a man; for there are many scholars who 
understand Greek syntax, and one, at least, who has written q 
Greek grammar. Like many another theory which has failed jp 
the presence of facts, that of the Negro’s incapacity to learn has 
been confuted by the intellectual attainments of the race. The 
ante-bellum claims seem absurd in the presence of Negroes of ripe 
culture—the products of fifty years of opportunity. 

It is said that the sutures of a Negro’s skull close much 
earlier than those of the Caucasian. The brain is thus prevented 
from growing and its volume is limited, so that the average brain 
of the colored race is several ounces lighter than that of the white 
race, This is regarded by some as satisfactory ground for their 
assumption of the intellectual inferiority of the former. It is 
claimed that beyond a certain point the Negro cannot advance. A 
public man recently said, “You can educate a colored person about 
so far, but beyond that he cannot go.” It has been noted by even 
sympathetic observers that while the Negro child is quick, sus 
ceptible, and acquisitive, keeping pace with if not surpassing his 
white competitors (it was only a little while ago that the papers 
announced that in Hoboken, N. J., a young colored girl was 
awarded the highest rank over ten thousand others, mostly white 
children—her average rank in six studies was ninety-nine and 
one third per cent), yet as he approaches adult age a change sets 
in and he gradually falls behind. It seems as if in those studies 
which require the persistent use of the acquisitive faculties, such 
as the mastery of language, the Negro student is at his best, but 
that he fails in those studies which demand reasoning and reflec 
tion, such as advanced mathematics and the philosophies. This 
is used against his seeking the higher education. But, as we 
have said, facts are frequently fatal to theories. There can be no 
greater absurdity than to estimate brain power in terms of size or 
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weight. Measurements show that the stunted and unprogressive 
Eskimo has the same cranial capacity as the polished and versa- 
tile Parisian, and that the English woman, the product of fifteen 
hundred years of civilization, is inferior in this respect to the 
Chinese woman, whose social and intellectual condition had not 
changed, until recently, for three millenniums. Those who deny 
the capacity of the Negro for higher education are obliged to 
answer the argument of actual achievement. There arise to con- 
found them seores of Negroes who have completed the curricula 
and hold the diplomas of our highest and best-accredited institu- 
tions of learning. They have done this in a fair field, asking and 
receiving no favors on account of their color. Among the hun- 
dreds of university-trained Negroes are graduates of Wesleyan, 
Boston, Yale, Harvard, Chicago, and other universities which are 
jealous of their prestige. These men are distinguished in the 
various learned professions and in other honorable and useful 
pursuits. They prove the possibilities of the race. It is not 
claimed nor should it be expected that a race only fifty years from 
slavery should show an average of scholarship equal to that of a 
race which has enjoyed fifteen centuries of Christian civilization, 
with its opportunities for culture. 

There is a theory advocated by some that just as individuals, 
so races have a regular development, passing through periods 
corresponding to childhood, maturity, and old age; periods of 
growth, culmination, and decay. Now we know that in childhood 
the acquisitive powers are at their best. Observation is keen and 
memory is retentive. It is the time for the prosecution of those 
studies which involve the acquisition of facts, language, geog- 
raphy, history. As one approaches maturity the reflective powers 
become stronger and he is able to reason upon and interpret the 
facts. This is the time to take up philosophical studies—logic, 
psychology, metaphysics. Then comes the period of weakening 
memory, loss of the power of sustained and consecutive thinking, 
indeed, all the marks of senility. This, it is claimed, ean be 
justified by an appeal to history. Such mighty nations as Babylon 
and Egypt furnish a more or less perfect analogy. If this theory 
is correct, then the Negro race is in its childhood. Its intellectual 
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development is that of the child. This would account for the 
phenomenon which has been mentioned, namely, that it shows to 
the best advantage in the more elementary studies and falls off jp 
the more advanced. But the possibility is there, indicated by the 
few who have outstripped the majority and have reached a cred- 
itable standing in intellectual pursuits. Evolution is a slow 
process, It will require many generations to work the physical 
changes, to alter hereditary and environmental influences, and to 
produce those conditions which are necessary to a high average of 
intellectuality. However, enough has been done to justify all the 
efforts of the past and to furnish ground for our hopes of the 
future. Fifty years ago an unappreciable number of Negroes 
had any learning whatsoever; to-day seventy per cent of the race 
have the rudiments of an education. The decrease of illiteracy 
has been most encouraging. In 1900 forty-four and five tenths 
per cent were illiterate; in 1910 only thirty and four tenths per 
cent, a decrease of 625,107 individuals, or fourteen per cent, so 
that at this time less than one third of all the race are wholly u- 
educated. This indicates how responsive the people have been to 
the opportunities afforded them. After fifty years at school educa- 
tion is more widely diffused among them than among the Italians, 
forty-eight and two tenths per cent of whom are illiterate; than 
among the Spaniards, whose illiterates number fifty-eight and 
seven tenths per cent; than the Russians and Portuguese, whose 
illiterates number respectively seventy and seventy-three and four 
tenths per cent of their entire population. This, we submit, is an 
excellent showing for a race which had been condemned as not 
possessing the capacity for acquiring learning. 

A race has a right to be judged by its best representatives and 
not by its worst. The white race boasts of Washington, Lincoln, 
and Grant, not of Benedict Arnold, Boss Tweed, and Orchard. 
The Negro race has a right to be judged by its best products. It 
is they that show the possibilities latent within it. Here and there 
are Negroes who have risen and stand above the common level like 
mountain peaks, their brows bathed in the bright rays of the ris- 
ing sun, which, when it shall have reached the zenith, will scatter 
the darkness which enshrouds the majority. These few show the 
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intellectual capacity of the race. That the mass has not attained 
to a high degree of culture proves nothing. If one individual 
climbs the heights and stands triumphant upon the summit, others 
of the race may follow. A Crogman among classical scholars, a 
DuBois among sociologists, a Mason among orators, a Dunbar 
among poets, a Douglass among reformers, a Chesnutt among 
novelists, a Tanner among painters, a Washington among organ- 
izers—these and many others are pioneers blazing the trail which 
multitudes will follow. These men prove the right of the Negro 
to the highest educational privileges. He is entitled to a chance 
to make the most of himself. He is not to be dealt with as an 
exceptional being, but as a man. By virtue of his manhood he 
should be limited only by his own capabilities. That he must 
have a peculiar kind of education is absurd. Industrial educa- 
tion is no more a panacea for his troubles than it would be for 
those of any other people. Industrial education is efficient, but 
it is not sufficient. The Negro race needs leaders of its own blood, 
and these, in order that they may lead wisely, must be thoroughly 
trained. The true method of dealing with this people is to provide 
good elementary education with industrial features for the many; 
secondary education, especially good normal courses, for those 
who can go farther, and the higher education, as a possibility 
and incitement, for the few specially qualified for it. University- 
trained men and women are needed as leaders for the race, and 
the more highly educated they are, the more symmetrical their 
culture, the nobler their character, the better will it be for the 
Negro himself and for his white neighbor. 
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Art. [IX.—LEO TOLSTOY, THE REFORMER 


Since the appearance of the posthumous works of Tolstoy. 
writers on his life and work have now most of the desired dats 
from which to formulate a more adequate opinion of the deceased 
giant of Yasnaya Polyana, and indeed biographers, literary critics, 
philosophers, and theologians are busying themselves to exploit 
these treasures of thought and build them into the tissue of their 
own writings. As a literary genius he has been quite generally 
recognized ever since the appearance of his first great novel, War 
and Peace (1864). For almost half a century he was lauded as 
one of the founders and main contributors to the now world- 
famous Russian school of realistic belletrists, and this fame will 
still more increase when the public shall become acquainted with 
such masterpieces of his posthumous publications as Tichon and 
Malanya, Hudgy Murrat, and, especially, Father Sergius. In 
his function of a philosopher and theologian, however, he has 
been severely criticized as inconsistent, eccentric, and utterly im- 
practicable to meet the needs of modern civilization. Granting 
that many of these criticisms are just, we nevertheless believe that 
Tolstoy ought also to be studied from still another point of view, 
which, in the ardor of militant and mostly negative criticism, has 
been forced into obscurity, but which, after a sufficient lapse of 
time to clear the atmosphere from the fog of controversy, we are 
confident will be quite generally recognized. Tolstoy was, as much 
as anything else, a great reformer of his age, and as such we wish 
to present him in this article. 

L Tue Maxine or tue Rerormer. A certain class of 
critics and readers of Tolstoy divide his life into two great periods, 
. complete in themselves and unrelated. The first of these periods, 
which came to a close on the appearance of his famous Confession 
(1879), is considered by these to be his golden age. During this 
time he did not bind himself by any ascetic notions, but enjoyed 
life as a wealthy, popular nobleman, and also did not bother others 
by his moralistic denunciations, which, they say, became such 4 
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menace to society in the second period of his life. During this 
golden age he also produced his largest and best novels, as War 
and Peace, and Anna Karenina, which made him world-famous 
and greatly increased his wealth, The second period, these critics 
believe, is that of decline, which began so unexpectedly with his 
conversion, by which he transferred himself, in their judgment, 
into the limbo of religious cranks and moralists, or, to be more 
lenient, placed himself in the ranks of self-centered mystics. This 
popular view, however, is absolutely without foundation. There 
were never two Tolstoys. The converted Tolstoy was, psycho- 
logically speaking, long before the crisis embryonically present, 
and his conversion was but a link in the chain of events to bring 
into the open that which long was hid in the secret chambers of his 
heart. 

Every close reader of Tolstoy’s works who also knows a little 
of his personal life will agree that, almost without exception, his 
novels are nothing but artistically worked out autobiographical 
sketches which reflect clearly the development of his great soul. 
Already in his first works, Childhood, Boyhood, Youth, we read 
of his spiritual struggles and the attempts to draw up some rules 
of conduct which would make his young life godly and rich in 
meaning. These noble principles, however, were in constant 
conflict between his acute conscience and his keen, critical intel- 
lect. In a word, there were, as in Doctor Faust, “two souls within 
one bosom” contending against one another; and as Goethe put in 
his famous hero all his own psychic struggle of good and bad 
motives, so Tolstoy in a much more realistic manner reflected 
these, his own experiences, in the heroes of his novels. Volkonsky 
in Anna Karenina, Olennikoff in The Cosaks, Nikita and Anisya 
in The Power of Darkness, Piere Besuchy in War and Peace, 
Nikhludoff in The Resurrection, and especially Duke Kosatsky 
in Father Sergius—these and many others are picturing vividly 
the psychic turmoils and final victory of Tolstoy. These expe- 
riences, which for about thirty years he kept under the literary 
cloak, beeame known to the world with the appearance of his fa- 
mous Confession. In this little book Tolstoy opens his great but 
sin-sick heart to the reader. Here we will briefly reproduce the 
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truly remarkable Oriental tale through which Tolstoy pictures 
his lost state. 

A wanderer, so goes the story, is surprised in a prairie and 
pursued by a ferocious beast. He seeks refuge in an empty well 
which he happens to meet in his flight. But here he discovers, 
much to his horror, a fearful dragon which lives at the bottom of 
the well, ready to devour any victim that may enter his habita- 
tion. In despair the unfortunate wanderer takes hold of a branch 
which hangs over the opening of the well, thus hovering between 
two dangers. But now, with still increasing terror, he beholds two 
mice, a black one and a white one, as they gnaw away the branch 
on which he is hanging. It becomes clear to him that he is doomed, 
that the branch before long will break and he become a prey of the 
dragon. In this despairing situation he notices some honey drip- 
ping from the leaves of his branch and, for a moment forgetting 
his danger, he eagerly licks the sweet drops. “In such manner,” 
says Tolstoy, “I have hung on the branches of my life tree, know- 
ing of the dragon of death which was waiting to devour me at any 
moment. I also licked the sweet honey of earthly joys, but they 
satisfied me not, for I was conscious of the white and the black 
mouse—each day and each night—which hastened my ruin.” 

Tolstoy, however, did not so easily yield to despair. He tells 
us how he sought for light out of the darkness which surrounded 
him. Thus, exhausted and at the verge of suicide, he at last found 
the balm for his sick soul in the childlike faith of the unsophisti- 
cated mass of Russian peasantry. “I discovered the truth,” he 
writes in his Confession, “which I later found confirmed by the 
Gospels, that men loved darkness rather than light because their 
deeds were evil. For every one that doeth evil hateth the light, 
neither cometh to the light, lest his deeds should be reproved. I 
came to realize that in order to understand the purport of life it 
is necessary that one’s life should, first of all, not be aimless and 


1 The quotations from Tolstoy used in this article are, all but those from Bethink Your- 
selves, which originally appeared in English, of the writer's own translation. In the case 
of the posthumous works this was especially necessary, since at the time this article was written 
they had not as yet appeared in English. -This note is to account for any variation of wording 
which might be noticed in the quotations when comparing them with those of other translators. 
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evil, and then that one should speculate about it to understand its 
philosophy.” 

Il. Tue Work or tue Rerormer. With this tremendous 
testimony began Tolstoy’s activity as a reformer. It was, how- 
ever, not a movement in the same sense as those inaugurated by 
Luther and Wesley, or Karl Marx and Maurice, who called into 
existence new sects and political parties. It was rather a refor- 
mation in the realm of ethical thought analogous to that of Rous- 
seau, Fichte, and Kant, and therefore its results were also rather 

"indirect. Tolstoy cobéperated but little with his contemporaries, 
who were trying to solve the social and economic problems of 
Russia. On the contrary, he rather proved to be an opponent of 
the Socialist-Revolutionary movement, whose leaders accuse hii 
to this day of pacifying the revolutionary spirit of the masses 
with his gospel of nonresistance. This antirevolutionary attitude 
does, however, not exclude him from the ranks of great reformers. 
He was working for the same end as other champions of the peo- 
ple, but he opposed his revolutionary contemporaries because he 
could not accept the methods by which they were trying to attain 
the commonly desired end—the social and economic welfare of the 
masses. Tolstoy’s principle was that evil can never produce 
good. Therefore, to obtain good by murder and plunder (the 
natural phenomena of revolutions) would mean to make things 
worse than they are. To get lasting results it is first of all neces- 
sary, reasoned Tolstoy, to know the meaning and purpose of life ; 
and the making clear of this underlying principle, in a manner 
that even the most humble illiterate peasant could understand it, 
was perhaps the greatest reform achievement wrought by Tolstoy. 
In his books O Zhizni (Concerning Life) and Mysli O Novom 
Zhizniponimanii (Thoughts Concerning the New Understanding 
of Life) he develops his ideas on these important questions. 
Tersely expressed, they amount to this: Man is a rational being. 
He has conscience and the power to reason. If, however, he de- 
pends merely on his rational faculties, he sooner or later will reach 
& pessimistic view of life similar to that of Solomon, Socrates, 
Buddha, Schopenhauer, and many others who thought life to be 
all vanity, a burden and a curse. This inevitable conclusion, 
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however, can be made null and void if one accepts by faith some 
purpose and meaning-giving cause, and not only accepts it the 
oretically, like the scientist’s working hypothesis, but seeks inter. 
course with it as with a personal being. Tolstoy firmly believed 
that Christ clearly pointed out the way to this great cause which 
provides meaning and gives a definite purpose to life. Though 
very appreciative of other religions, he saw their weakness as com- 
pared with Christianity. Aylmer Maude, in an essay on Tolstoy, 
says (Russian Review, vol. i, No. i, p. 27): “I once heard a ques-_ 
tion put to him as to the comparative merits of Buddhism and 
Christianity. His reply was that both religions are alike con- 
cerned to prepare man for whatever may follow after death, but 
that, while Buddhism gives this life up as a bad job, Christianity 
(at its best) trains the soul of man by setting him to work to 
establish the kingdom of heaven here and now.” These convie- 
tions he gtadually had gained, and when compiled in his book My 
Religion they amounted principally to a rationalized and almost 
literal interpretation of the Sermon on the Mount and other say- 
ings of Christ.’ 

This religion he not only preached, but energetically proceeded 
to put in practice, starting within his own family circle. This, 
however, was no easy task. His family, headed by his otherwise 
loyal and faithful wife, first pleaded, then threatened to do des- 
perate things if he should attempt to sacrifice his home and prop- 
erty for the sake of his religion. Turgenief and other literary 
friends begged him to change his mind and return to his art; the 
“better” classes, whose sins he exposed, ostracized him; the church 


1 Though after his break with the orthodox church theology, Tolstoy was antagonistic 
to any supernatural experience in religion, in later years a marked change is evident in the 
tenor of his language. For example, commenting on John 3, 3, he says in part: “ ‘Ye must be 
born again.’ . . . People who accept life as an aspiration of self-interest hear these words and 
not only refuse to accept them, but they do not understand them. To them these words 
seem to mean nothing, or at the most but very little. Something put on, a sentimental mys- 
tical mood, as they like to call it. They cannot understand the meaning of these words because 
they express a state of mind which is out of their reach, just as a dry seed cannot understand 
the state of a sprouting seed. For the dry seed the sun which shines through its rays upon 
the life-generating seed is but a meaningless accident—a little more heat and light; but for 
the sprouting seed it is the cause of birth into life. So it is with man, . . . But how, why, when 
and where this life is generated in man nobody knows. We even do not know where animal 
life comes from. Regarding man Christ said that nobody knows, neither can anyone know.” 
(O Zhisai, ch. xvii.) 
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excommunicated him; his unfriendly critics ridiculed him; and 
the general public pitied him. Only now, after the appearance 
of his posthumous works, we begin to realize what a division his 
conversion wrought in his otherwise so harmonious home life. 
His unfinished drama, The Light Shineth in Darkness, though 
from a literary view point much inferior even to his weaker pro- 
duetions,’ is invaluable as a document presenting to us the drama 
which actually took place within his family circle. The principal 
characters are Nikolai Ivanovitch Sarynseff, personifying Tolstoy, 
and his wife, Maria Ivanovna. Sarynseff, dissatisfied with his life 
of ease, seeks and finds the meaning and purpose of life in the 
teachings of Christ. After some consideration he is determined 
to obtain this “precious pearl” by giving away his estate and leav- 
ing all, even his family, to follow Christ. But when actually 
attempting to carry out his plans he meets in awful conflict with 
his wife, who threatens to commit suicide if he should dare to 
put his “erazy notions” into practice. One scene of this drama 
reflects especially the feelings of Tolstoy in this struggle with his 
convictions. We present it here: 


“Mary! I am not meeded by thee. Let me go,” pleaded with her 
Sarynseff. “I tried to participate in your mode of life, to put into it all 
that is life to me, but it proved impossible. What has happened is that 
I] torture myself and torture you. And not only torture myself, but ruin 
all that I do. Anybody, even that Alexander Petrovitch [another character 
of the play], has the right to say that I am a hypocrite, that I tell others 
but myself do not practice, that I preach evangelical poverty but live in 
luxury under the pretense of having given up everything to my wife!” 


Though Tolstoy never fully succeeded in putting into practice all 
cf his teachings, he nevertheless did all that he could, and nothing 
was able to make him step back from the straight and narrow way 
which he had chosen. For more than thirty years he used his pen 
like a sword and set a-trembling as well the epicurean-minded 


‘The literary inferiority of this drama is easily understood if we remember what a pains- 
taking writer Tolstoy was. He néver published anything before pruning and rewriting his 
work till he thought it to be as near the perfect as possible. It is claimed that he rewrote 
War and Peace seven times before turning it over to the publishers. The Light Shineth in 
Darkness could therefore hardly be called anything more than an outline of a would-be great 
literary production. 
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aristocracy as the quasi-scientific, sneering “intellectuals” and the 
proud clergy of the dominant church. The blood-and-iron policy 
of the Western powers he stigmatized as wholesale murder; and 
it is no exaggeration to say that since the days of Chrysostom 
there has hardly risen another prophet who with such power 
preached the commandments, Thou shalt not commit adultery, 
Thou shalt not kill, and Thou shall love thy neighbor as thyself. 
When his novel The Kreutzer Sonata (1889) appeared it 
caused world-wide excitement. A large number of letters from 
all parts of the world were sent to Yasnaya Polyana assailing the 
author for his “unfair” attack on the relation of sexes in modern 
society and asking him to apologize. Tolstoy answered in his 
Afterword to the Kreutzer Sonata (1890). In this pamphlet he 
pointed out the shameless practice of prostitution by the “better” 
classes within and without of conjugal relations. He also con- 
demned the common practice of race suicide and the purely sensual 
romantic love affairs of the leisure classes. Thus, after the fash- 
ion of an old revival preacher, having exposed the sins of his 
readers, he proceeds to exhort them to repent and turn from their 
evil ways to a pure and useful life and follow after Christ at any 
cost. When the bigoted and fanatic clergy of the established 
ehurch were agitating brutal persecutions against the Russian 
Nonconformists, and when at the end of the last century this 
barbaric practice reached the state of hellish fury, and tens of 
thousands of good and harmless people were rotting in dark prison 
dungeons or driven into exile, Tolstoy, full of compassion and 
sympathy for the poor innocent sufferers, addressed a letter to 
the Czar. In this letter he pictures the pitiful state of these poor 
victims of brutal injustice, and points out the utter senselessness 
of religious persecutions and the waste of the best of human life 
which they produce. “These people,” says Tolstoy, “have but the 
desire to worship God undisturbed in a manner as they under- 
stand him and not as the officials demand it, of whom the most 
do not believe in any God at all. And so you know,” he continues, 
“that all this is done in your name (you ought to know this, and 
if it is not the case, appoint a reliable man to investigate it and he 
will confirm my words), and as you further know that you can put 
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q stop to this, you will find no rest of soul till you have created 
relief.” (The Letters of Leo Tolstoy, 1848-1910. No. 382; 
gathered by P. A. Sergejenko.) Tolstoy closes this letter by 
making some suggestions as to how relief could be created; and 
we all know that Nikolas II found no rest of soul and had to yield 
to this and later appeals of Tolstoy. In 1905 appeared the famous 
Easter Manifesto of religious toleration and freedom of conscience 
for al] Russian subjects. This concession of the Czar threw open 
the doors of Russia to any foreign missionary and now permits 
them to labor among the Russian people without fear of prison or 
exile. It ought to be always remembered that Tolstoy did 
more than any other one man to bring about this long-desired 
freedom. 

Perhaps the greatest service rendered by Tolstoy to his op- 
pressed countrymen was his fearless appeal to the Czar at a time 
(1902) when the yoke of brutal despotism was pressing heavily 
upon Russia’s millions. Himself on the sick-bed, and not expect- 
ing to recover, he did not want to die before once more having 
pleaded and warned the one who could lighten the burden of the 
suffering masses. The letter is addressed to the Czar with the 
simple words “Dear Brother,” and depicts clearly the sad con- 
dition in which the pauperized peasantry and city proletariat 
live, and points out the causes of this situation. Says Tolstoy: 


The autocracy is an outlived form of government which may still con- 
form to the needs of some people in the heart of Africa, but no longer to 
those of the Russian people, who are getting more educated, being 
reached by the wave of enlightenment which sweeps the world. Therefore 
it is possible to maintain an autocratic form of government and the 
Orthodox Religion which goes with it only by means of all kinds of violent 
measures: by increased police forces, administrative exile, capital punish- 
ment, religious persecutions, prohibition of books and papers, by wrong 
systems of education, and by all other possible bad and brutal measures. 
Such was your rule till now. By violence you may oppress a people, 
but never govern. The only means by which now a people could be 
really governed is to stand at the head of the masses as they strive from 
evil to good, from darkness to light, and lead them to a goal. But to do 
this one ought to give the people an opportunity to express their wishes on 
all things, and then act, not according to the needs and wishes of a class 
or a rank, but according to the needs of the majority—the great mass of 
working people. 
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Then follows an exposition of the needs of the masses with sugges. 
tions of a rather radical reform program patterned after the ideas 
of the American economist Henry George. In closing, Tolstoy 
passionately, though kindly, appeals to the conscience of the Czar: 

Dear brother, you have but one life in this world, and you can waste 
it in the futile effort to check this, by God desired, forward movement of 
mankind from evil to good, from darkness to light; but if you enter ip 
the people’s needs and wishes, and use your life to aid them, you will 
spend your earthly career peacefully and joyfully and serve God and 
humanity. No matter how great may be your responsibility during your 
earthly reign—where you can acomplish much good and much evil—stil] 
greater is your responsibility before God for your life here upon which 
also depends life everlasting. Your life was given you by God not for the 
purpose of ordering all kinds of evil measures, or even participate in them 
and give your consent to them, but it was given you to do the will of 
God. And the will of God is to do man good and not evil. 

Think about it! not as before men, but as before God, and do what 

God—that is, your conscience—tells you. Let no difficulty scare you 
which you may meet on your path of life. These difficulties are in them- 
selves not important as long as what you do is not for self-glorification, 
but for the well-being of your soul and for God. (The Letters of Leo 
Tolstoy, 1848-1910, No. 392, gathered by P. A. Sergejenko.) 
There has hardly lived another man in Russia who has spoken 
with such Nathanlike frankness to a Czar. Surely Tolstoy proved 
himself in those dark days of Russia not only a champion of the 
people, but also a fearless and sympathetic prophet. 

A few years later, when the Russian courtiers and politicians 
were agitating war with Japan, and the crisis threatened to occur 
at any moment, Tolstoy pleaded with the Czar and his advisers to 
spare the innocent masses who were to be butchered on the battle- 
field; and when his efforts proved futile and the war party got 
the best of the Czar, he wrote in stern language as a last appeal 
his Bethink Yourselves, which was printed in the London Times 
and since has been reprinted in large editions, having proved it- 
self a valuable tract for the international peace movement. It 
begins with the words, “This is your hour, and the power of dark- 
ness,” and proceeds to denounce the legalized practice of homicide 
by civilized nations. 

Again war. Again suffering, necessary to nobody, utterly uncalled 


for; again fraud; again the universal stupefaction and brutalization of 
men. ... 
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When will this cease, and the deceived people at last recover them- 
selves and say, “Well, go yourselves, you heartless Czars, Mikados, minis- 
ters, bishops, priests, generals, editors, speculators, or however you may 
be called, go you yourselves under these shells and bullets, but we do not 
wish to go and we will not go. Leave us in peace to plow, and sow, and 
build, and also to feed you”? It would be so natural to say this now, 
when among us in Russia resounds the weeping and wailing of hundreds 
of thousands of mothers, wives, and children, from whom are being 
snatched away their bread-earners, the so-called “reserve.” 


His argument is that war is irrational and contrary to the teach- 
ings of Christ, therefore cannot be beneficial to anybody ; abstain 
from war, and God will win the battle for you. To cite his creed: 
“T cannot act otherwise than as God demands of me, and therefore 
| as a man can neither directly nor indirectly, neither by direct- 
ing, nor by helping, nor by inciting to it, participate in war; I 
cannot, and do not wish to, and I will not. What will happen im- 
mediately or soon, from my ceasing to do that which is contrary to 
the will of God, I do not and cannot knew; but I believe that from 
the fulfillment of the will of God there can follow nothing but 
that which is good for me and for all men” (Bethink Yourselves, 
page 26). 

III. Tue AcureveMENTs OF THE ReFormer. To sum up 
the achievements of Tolstoy as a reformer: He first and fotemost 
wrought out the great meaning and purpose of life and forced the 
agnostic intellectuals to recognize the simple faith in God as a 
logical axiom of life. He also gave moral interpretation to social 
relations, thus seeking to eliminate the purely selfish motives of 
the class struggle. Then with his keen and merciless criticism he 
shattered the decaying, paganized orthodoxy of the established 
church, which deliberately kept the masses in superstition and 
ignorance. He also exposed and put to shame the immoral prac- 
tices of the leisure classes and thus stimulated many, even among 
the Russian gentry, to purity, and made them understand what 
the true meaning of sex relation is. Again, through word and 
example he preached to the lazy rich the nobility of work, espe- 
cially physical work, and showed it to be necessary for attaining 
a true state of happiness. Again, he proved himself the champion 
of the poor, the persecuted and oppressed, without regard to race 
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or creed, believing in the brotherhood of all men and fearlessly 
attacking those in power and forcing them to ameliorate the socig] 
and economic conditions of the people, himself always Willing to 
do more than his share, especialiy in those dark days of the fam. 
ines, the war, and the revolution. Again, like no other prophet 
of the Christian era he attacked the ferocious beast of war, and 
preached “peace on earth, good will to men” to all civilized ng. 
tions. Finally, he proclaimed Love as the only sure foundation 
of all social relations in this and the future life. Aside from 
many contradictions, blunders, and eccentricities which one could 
find in his life and work, and which unfriendly critics with pains. 
taking care are gathering to proclaim to the world, in spite of all 
this, Tolstoy for many generations to come will remain a tremen- 
dous moral stimulus and inspiration to all truth-seeking and 
righteousness-loving men. 

Surely at a very critical period of our civilization Tolstoy 
became a chosen vessel in the hands of God. He fought a good 
tight, he kept his faith to the end, and has entered the long-sought 
rest. 





Notes and Discussions 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS 





THE AMERICAN STANDARD BIBLE AND DR. CHARLES 
MARSH MEAD 


Tue world is greatly indebted to the late Dr. Charles Marsh 
Mead for his work on the Old Testament of the American Revised 
Bible. As more than a quarter of a century has elapsed since the 
English Revised Bible was issued, of which the American Standard 
edition is a recension, it may be well to recall a few facts concerning 
the English Revision. It was begun in England in 1870, and in 
July of that year American scholars were invited to take part in it. 
Accordingly, the American Committee of Revisers was formed, con- 
sisting of two companies, one for the Old Testament and one for 
the New Testament. Dr. Mead was the youngest member of the 
Old Testament Company. Both the English and the American 


Revisers refused to receive any compensation either for their labor 
or for the sale of the books. 


The English and the Americans worked in concert, each going 
over a given passage, exchanging their results, and each giving 
careful and repeated consideration to the results of the other. If 
there were finally points of difference between them, the English, 
who initiated the work of revision, had, as was fitting, the decisive 
vote. But it was proposed on the British side that the American 
preferences should be published in an Appendix. The work was 
carried on thus for years, till, in July, 1884, the English held in 
London their last session, and Dr. George E. Day and Dr. Mead 
were, by vote of the American Committee, made their representatives 
in London on this occasion. 

The American Committee pledged its support for fourteen years 
to the edition thus prepared, and in 1885 it was issued. But the 
University Presses were in such haste to publish that it was impossible 
to prepare the Appendix with sufficient care, and thus it was very 
incomplete, and was itself in need of laborious revision. 

The American Committee did not disband, but hoped at the end 
of the fourteen years to publish an edition of their own. Accord- 
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ingly, they engaged more or less diligently in preparing for it, ana 
as that period approached, they, in 1897, resumed their work for. 
mally. But by this time many members of the Committee had died, 
and those who survived were widely sundered. This separation was 
especially true of the Old Testament Company, who were scattered 
from the Eastern coast to Colorado. The most of the work of that 
company had, therefore, to be done by correspondence. Dr. Mead 
was appointed by that company to go through the whole Old Testa- 
ment, to make his notes and suggestions, and to send them to each 
of the other members to be considered and be voted upon. Con. 
sequently, Dr. Mead was obliged to give his whole time to the work 
for the ensuing years. It was not the labor which he would have 
chosen to devote himself wholly to; on the contrary, it was a self- 
denying work for which he had to relinquish many inviting and 
several lucrative occupations. But for various reasons he seemed 
to the Old Testament Company to be the member best fitted to per- 
form the task, and he set aside his own preferences and applied 
himself to it assiduously. 

He went through the whole Old Testament, which is about four 
fifths of the entire Bible, consulting numerous versions and authori- 
ties in English and in foreign languages, and adding also a number 
of renderings which had been recorded as adopted by a two-thirds 
majority of the original American Old Testament Company. He had 
these notes and suggestions typewritten and sent, from time to 
time, to his colleagues to be duly considered and returned to him 
with their votes; he collated and recorded their votes, and entered 
the results upon the eopy for the press. He took up his residence 
in New Haven, Conn., that he might be near Dr. George E. Day, the 
secretary of the Old Testament Company, and also secretary of the 
joint Committee. Dr. Day’s vision was so greatly impaired by 
cataract that it was necessary for Dr. Mead to go over most of the 
points with him orally in order to have his valuable opinion and vote. 

A friend in New Haven, himself a scholar, who was intimate 
with Dr. Mead in these years, has*written: “Upon this task he 
wrought with an industry that was immense. . . . It was the toil of 
his days and his nights for a number of years, and the ripe result of 
the studies of his life. If, as has been said on both sides of the sea, 
this version is the best English version ever yet made, I think we 
must give to him a large share of the credit. This is his best monu- 
ment.” 
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In addition to this work on the text of the Scriptures, which 
required the codperation of his colleagues, he himself prepared the 
topical page headings; revised the paragraph divisions; prepared, 
with the assistance of scholars not connected with the Revision Com- 
mittee, marginal references ; wrote the Preface to the Old Testament ; 
and made a careful Appendix. Finally, the proofreading, in which 
he had expected the assistance of a colleague, devolved wholly upon 
him. This last unstimulating, but prolonged and exacting work, 
broke down his excellent health, and for several years he suffered 
from deafness and dizziness, which doctors and aurists agreed in 
attributing to the wearing proofreading. Later, these troubles wore 
away, and he did not suffer from them during the last two or three 
years of his life. 

The first edition of the American Bible was issued in 1901. 
Dr. J. Henry Thayer, secretary of the New Testament Company, at 
that time wrote to Dr. Mead: “We ought to be thankful that we 
have lived through it—especially YOU.” Dr. Mead did a great 
deal of work again on the second edition, and he was, in the later 
years of his life, often consulted by the publishers on minor points 
about which their correspondents questioned them. One of them 
has written, “Although sometimes we asked a great many questions, 
which must have taken days at a time to answer, we found him ever 
pleasant and ready to answer every question which was submitted to 
him in connection with the revision of the Bible. . . . Such a labor 
of love as he was permitted to render to the Christian public, not 
only of the United States, but of the whole world, is an honor 
granted only to a few of the great scholars of the world.” 

Another of them wrote: “Dr. Mead was truly a great scholar, 
and during the years this work was in progress he freely gave his 
time and talent without any remuneration whatever to the making 
of what is conceded by scholars generally to be the most perfect 
translation of the Bible. . . . The whole Bible-reading world is the 
gainer by his noble and generous life.” 





“THE GREAT AVENGER” 
James Russet Lowe tt, in one of the noblest of his great free- 
dom poems, wrote : 


Careless seems the great Avenger; history’s pages but record 
One death-grapple in the darkness 'twixt old systems and the Word. 
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And a greater than Lowell, even John Milton, began one of his most 
memorable, most inspiring sonnets with these words: 


Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine Mountains cold; 
Ev’n them who kept thy truth so pure of old, 
When all our fathers worshipt stocks and stones. 


A Hebrew psalmist had already set these modern writers a very 
ancient example when he said, 


O Lord God, to whom vengeance belongeth, 

Thou God to whom vengeance belongeth, shine forth: 
Lift up thyself, thou judge of the earth, 

Render to the proud their desert. 

Lord, how long shall the wicked, 

How long shall the wicked triumph? 


Nor was this a mere Jewish frame of mind, for the great Christian 
apostle very similarly emphasizes the same important thought when 
he tells his converts suffering under persecution not to avenge them- 
selves, but to remember that it is written, “Vengeance belongeth unto 
me, I will recompense, saith the Lord.” And he expressly says, “The 
Lord is the avenger of all such” as are defrauded or oppressed. And 
Christ himself declares that God will surely “avenge his own elect that 
ery day and night unto him.” Many other quotations to the same 
purport might readily be given, for they abound in all parts of Scrip- 
ture from Genesis to Revelation, but there is no need to multiply 
them here. 

There is need, however, we believe, to press home upon the people 
of this generation the truth that lies behind such words. Lowell 
wrote, in 1844, when slavery reared its hideous head triumphant, 


Slavery, the earthborn Cyclops, fellest of the giant brood, 
Sons of brutish Force and Darkness, who have drenched the earth with blood. 


Milton, too, lived in stormy times, when the cause of evil prospered, 
and the massacre of Protestants, in 1655, on “the Italian fields, where 
still doth sway the triple tyrant,” sent a thrill of horror and indigna- 
tion through Puritan England. In all periods of persecution the con- 
viction has been deep and strong that if the persecutor pays no 
penalty God’s character is impugned. “The souls of them that were 
slain for the word of God,” says the Apocalyptic writer, “cried with a 
loud voice, How long, O Lord, holy and true, dost thou not avenge our 
blood on them that dwell on the earth?” God could not be holy and 
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true, is the feeling, if he paid no heed to such an appeal. Every in- 
stinct of justice exclaims, 


“When, O Father of light, when shall the reckoning come, 
To lift the weak, and strike the oppressor dumb?” 


The emotion is natural, inevitable, and wholesome. He that ruleth 
in the heavens must be just. The vindication of the righteous, the 
protection of the poor, the punishment of the wicked, is an essential 
part of his work, and they who look in vain for earthly help turn to 
the skies their longing eyes with the inward assurance that some- 
where, some time, the Strong One shall stretch forth his mighty 
arm in their behalf. They say, with ancient Job, “I know that my 
Goel, my vindicator, my redeemer, liveth, and at last he shall stand 
up upon the earth, I shall see him, and ye shall know there is a 
judgment. * 

We live in milder days. Most of us, at least, pass our time in 
peace. We are not suffering intolerable wrongs, are not burning up 
with fierce wrath and bitter resentment against bold-faced, foul- 
mouthed tyranny. Things go well with us, and it seems to be a very 
good sort of a world, this in which we live. How easy, under such 
conditions, to lose sight of this side of the character of God and to 
suffer in our own character therefrom. Truth has its fashions and its 
phases. For a time one of the sides or angles of this large polyhedron 
gets attention, and then comes a reaction and some other side is 
emphasized or springs into view. Rarely, if ever, is there a calm, 
full-orbed survey of the entire proportions of a proposition. [Hence 
there is pressing need of quite frequent restatements, of calling the 
minds of men afresh to neglected principles, of correcting current 
misconceptions. 

That God is a tender, loving Father, full of mercy and compas- 
sion, affectionate, forgiving, forbearing, one who does not willingly 
afflict or grieve the children of men, who are also his children, is a 
doctrine replete with comfort and very precious to all of us. But 
when it is allowed to monopolize the field of thought so that anything 
of another tenor is resented and denounced, how great the harm! 
For one thing, sin is made light of. If things go on much longer in 
the direction that is at present so popular with the pleasure-loving, 
self-indulgent and reckless masses, that is so common in the news- 
papers and in great numbers of pulpits even, the very mention of sin 
will soon have disappeared and an intimation that there is such a 
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thing as punishment for broken laws will be deemed an outrage. I]t 
has come nearly to that now in some circles. People are angered when 
told the truth about God, when confronted with facts concerning the 
universe which are not agreeable to them, which they do not wish to 
admit. As if anything was to be gained by shutting one’s eyes and 
pretending. As if a situation could be altered by denying its existencg. 
Surely God is still sovereign. His laws still have teeth. For the good 
of the world they lay their stern mandate upon high and low and 
demand obedience. When man, in his pride of power or wealth, his 
conceit of supposed immunity from anything that need check the 
gratification of his desires, ignores the plain rules of prudence and 
slams his big ships at express speed against the solid wall of God’s ice, 
thinking they must give way to his arrogance, he is taught a terrible 
but most needful lesson. And when, with similar pride and callous 
indifference, he chooses the primrose path of dalliance and indulgence 
in spite of all warnings from within or without, in due time his foot 
slides, the pit of destruction yawns, and he finds no way to check him- 
self from plunging over the abyss. 

“Learn what God is like,” says the poet Frederick William Faber. 
He says it to God’s workmen, that they may not lose heart, and that, 
in the darkest battlefield, they may know where to strike. Let it be 
said also to God’s enemies, that they may learn how foolish and futile 
is their opposition to his will. It is a lesson of genuine mercy. How 
many false foundations, leading to fancied security, are being built 
on the supposition that God is not very particular about moral recti- 
tude, that he is easy-going in his administration, that he is too loving 
to make any one suffer for sin. Such theories muffle the alarm bell of 
conscience and lull into deadly slumber those who are on the brink of 
destruction, those who are in the path of the whirlwind. God is not 
like the baseless conceptions of these deluded and misguided men who 
have fabricated a deity after their own lawless hearts. He is not like 
the figures set up for worship by those who consult simply their own 
vain imaginations and selfish desires. He is not like the divinities 
conjured or concocted by the false prophets, who minister to the 
itching ears of those who pay them while they cry Peace, peace, where 
there is no peace. He is not like the jelly fish, without backbone. A 
spineless nonentity .is not in charge of things. What woe to the uni- 
verse were such the case. How quickly would cosmos become chaos. 
What evil and misery would straightway ensue were there no strin- 
gent execution of righteous laws, were serious doubt cast on the propo- 
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sition that one must reap what he sows. Even the ancient Greeks, in 
their pagan theology and mythology, understood this fairly well. 
Eschylus, the father of Greek tragedy, five hundred years before 
Christ, put a very stern aspect upon Destiny. The Titans, who rose 
in revolt against Heaven, were finally subdued by Zeus, hurled into 
the dungeons below Tartarus, surrounded by a brazen wall, and 
guarded by the hundred-handed. 

What is God like? No single term or phrase can contain the 
whole truth about him. But it is surely to be said that righteousness 
ie fundamental and supreme in his character. It is the most funda- 
mental thing there, and the most comprehensive. It is central and 
vital in his being, as much so as the sun is to the planets. It indi- 
cates the glorious fullness of his moral excellence, a union of all ex- 
isting excellencies, his self-consistency, his perfect goodness. It means 
that he is certain to do right, or to do the thing which ought to be 
done. It carries with it necessarily the most strenuous opposition to 
sin. It means that he has an eternal, irreconcilable controversy with 
all unholiness, all transgression of law. Nor is there any conflict 
between his holiness and his love. Each implies the other. But if 
either is subordinate, it must be love. God makes regard for his own 
purity and honor the standard by which the outgoing of affection to- 
ward his creatures is to be guided and limited. Only as God is true to 
himself will he have anything of value to give to others. Léve must 
ever be under the control of righteousness ; it must be a holy love. In 
(ied holiness or righteousness always includes love, and love always 
expresses holiness. Both of them forbid that it should be well with 
sinful men so long as they cling to their sin. And both of them, as 
Professor William Newton Clarke so well put it, are summed up in 
the single word, “God is Light.” “Light is pure and suggests the 
perfect goodness »which is free from stain of evil; light is forth- 
streaming and suggests self-impartation, a free coming forth to bless 
the world.” 

It is God’s righteousness which makes him the great Avenger, 
that is, the executor of the law, the punisher of those who violate it, 
the vindicator of the good, the deliverer of innocence, the enemy of 
wickedness, the Chief Magistrate of the universe. It may, of course, 
be said, it has been often said by those who have been perplexed and 
troubled by “the godless look of earth” in their hours of need, that 
history does not bear out the conception that such a sovereign really 
reigns. As Faber has so fittingly expressed it, 
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He hides himself so wondrously 
As though there were no God; 

He is least seen when all the powers 
Of ill are most abroad. 


Or he deserts us at the hour 
The fight is all but lost; 
And seems to leave us to ourselves 
Just when we need him most. 
Those to whom has come defeat in a righteous cause, or suffering in 
behalf of truth, are strongly tempted to declare, in their haste and 
disappointment, that “Truth is forever on the scaffold, Wrong forever 
on the throne.” Yet the longer view, the calmer reflection, makes 
it clear that 


That scaffold sways the future, and, behind the dim unknown, 

Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch above his own. 
Or, as the other great Cambridge poet has voiced it, 

Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet they grind exceeding small, 

Though with patience he stands waiting, with exactness grinds he all. 
It is only when we foolishly insist that the development of justice 
shall take place in our own way and in a very brief period that we 
get into serious difficulty about this. Evil cannot permanently prevail. 
The man of faith and hope and courage, the man who understands the 
constitution of the universe and the nature of him who rules it, is of 
the sante belief with Robert Browning, who 

Never doubted clouds would break, 

Never dreamed though Right were worsted, Wrong would triumph. 
No, it is only our short-sighted impatience, our childish, fidgety, fe- 
verish insistence on an immediate adjustment of everything, our 
failure to make codrdination of the present with the future, that gets 
us into trouble with Providence. The prophets and the poets have 
usually comprehended matters and set them forth in proper propor- 
tion. “The whirligig of Time brings in his revenges,” says Shake- 
speare. And again, “Time is an old Justice that examines all such 
ventures: let Time try.” 


This even-handed justice 
Commends the ingredients of our poisoned chalice 
To our own lips. 


And Byron, as well as the great William also affirms, “Man wrongs, 
and Time avenges.” 


Time, the avenger! unto thee I lift 
My hands and eyes and heart, and crave of thee a gift. 
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But time, of course, does nothing, is never an active agent. It is 
God who, in the course of time, ir his own good time, works out his 
far purposes and brings to pass his grand designs; God, who is “over 
all, and through all, and in all,” “from whom are all things and to 
whom are all things,” “God, who worketh all things in all,” “who 
filleth all in all,” God, without whom is nothing done and by whose 
power all things of a material sort proceed or stand. 

If we only make God great enough in our thought, as great as he 
is in reality, as great as both science and reason unite to prove him, 
and have that confidence in him which a thorough survey of his 
operations and perfections fully warrants, our troubles about “the 
godless look of earth” will soon depart and the doubts that come, as to 
whether God has kept or can keep his promises to men, will speedily 
disappear. The difficulty with most people seems to be that they have 
little logic and less faith; that they let their ephemeral feelings rule 
them. They do not comprehend that God (in the realm of active 
events) must be all or nothing, that there is no middle ground, no 
distinction of small or great that can be of any value, no possible divid- 
ing of the universe betwixt him and Satan. An exceedingly favorite 
couplet with many is 

Praise God from whom all blessings flow; 
Evils from circumstances grow. 

By portioning out affairs in this extremely presumptuous, pre- 
posterous, and short-sighted manner, they get into no end of con- 
fusion. They dare to sit in blind, precipitate judgment on the events 
that reach them, decide that this is good, that evil, ascribe the former 
to the Lord, the latter to the devil, and conduct themselves accord- 
ingly. The results are ruinous to peace, as well as to any consistent 
theory of things. There is surely a better way. Who are we to settle 
what is good and what evil? Nothing short of infinite wisdom can 
determine that. “Circumstances” are never independent of the 
Almighty, and have no power to defeat his plans. God is in them, 
behind them, and over them all. There is no such thing as luck or 
chance or accident. Fate and Fortune are pagan words. Let the 
worldling, if he will, bow down before these false deities and set up 
a horseshoe for a shrine. Let the Christian look further, deeper, 
higher, and see his Father on the throne, making both the wrath of 
man and the perversity of things to praise him, making the wrath 
of man when it comes into the realm of things subordinate to divine 
control. This is the only way to be at rest, whatever comes. 
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There are those to whom it appears essential for their comfort 
to save the beneficence of God at the expense of his power. They 
excuse him from having aught to do with disagreeable or perplexing 
occurrences, that they may the more easily conceive of him as yp. 
varyingly kina. They seem to find large satisfaction in setting Up a 
mysterious rival deity whom they fondly call “Nature,” to whose 
“laws” they ascribe whatever they account unpleasant or cruel. The 
God whom they wish to worship is thus protected, they fancy, from 
any complicity with the somber side of creation, with the hurricane, 
the earthquake, the avalanche, the volcano, the famine, the pestilence. 
Their feeble faith is thus delivered from the strain which would be put 
upon it if God was to be held responsible for what they cannot com- 
prehend. These timid and foolish souls have evidently never stopped to 
think what they mean by Nature or who this “Nature” is that promul- 
gates and executes so many “laws” which get thoughtless and ignorant 
folks into so much trouble. They have surely never discovered any 
such deity in the Bible. Nor is any personality of this sort recognized 
to-day by that ordered and classified knowledge which we label Science. 
Philosophy utterly scouts it. Piety, so far from needing it, is greatly 
crippled by it. No habit could be more destructive of true and close 
communion with the Almighty than the habit of substituting for him 
this pseudo-divinity called “Nature.” It puts the believer at a vast 
disadvantage, cuts off a large segment of life from the legitimate 
operations of religion, and leaves man defenseless before his enemies, 
a helpless prey to forces guided by no intelligence, unless it be a 
malign one, and springing from no source that he can love or respect. 
It is an utterly childish scheme, with which no one who thinks can 
have any sympathy, leading only to hopeless confusion of thought and 
rendering impossible any consistent system of Providence. The com- 
fort which it imparts is shallow and superficial. The comfort which 
it destroys is the only sort which can really weather those storms 
which all of us sooner or later must meet. 

We cannot have a great Provider without a great Avenger. We 
cannot have a God who loves without having likewise a God who 
hates. He cannot love righteousness without hating iniquity. His 
attitude toward these two absolute contradictories cannot possibly be 
the same. Nor can he have intensity in one direction and laxity in 
the opposite. By as much as he approves the good he must antagonize 
the bad. The reaction of a perfectly constituted nature is equal on 
all sides, and precisely in accordance with that which impinges upon 
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it. The notion that God is a flabby bunch of tolerant plasticity, acting 
from a caprice, a formless, spineless mush of mere good nature, is 
wholly without basis save in the fancies of those who construct his 
image after their own unregulated, chaotic, and sinful desires. 

What can be worse for a people or a generation than to cherish 
unworthy and mistaken conceptions of the character of God? Those 
conceptions, springing from their own evil hearts and ungoverned 
minds, will in turn intensify the wrong bias which gave them birth. 
A flimsy God, of invertebrate structure, such as multitudes try to per- 
suade themselves has some sort of vague shadowy existence, will in- 
evitably produce human beings in a similarly unstrung and unduly 
flexible condition, and when there is call for men to stand with 
Gibraltarlike solidity against inrushing tides of corruption and de- 
moralization, those who are found of this sort will be too few to save 
the city. A God who is never to be feared, whose commands can be 
ignored with impunity, whose law has no penalty, or none that need 
give people of position any uneasiness, is a God whose influence in the 
world is very slight and very much to be deplored. Where do people 
get such an idea of God? This conception of his indiscriminate be- 
nevolence, of his unmeasured, interminable goodness, which consti- 
tutes their only view of his character, and which they roll with 
such immense satisfaction as an especially sweet morsel under their 
tongue—where does it come from? Certainly not from his Word, 
whether that be the Word written with the pens of those who have 
walked nearest to him in spirit or the Word written on the rocks and 
blazing in the stars. Nay, verily, it comes only from the disordered 
and lawless fancies of those who imagine a very vain thing and 
worship an idol having no existence but in their own foolish, sinful 
minds. 

The true God, the real God, speaks in the thunder as well as in 
the zephyr, burns in the torrid sun as well as sparkles in the star- 
kissed dewdrop, walks on the storm-swept mountainside and in the 
flowery mead. He has threatenings for the disobedient as well as 
abundant blessings for the loyal. He makes a clear distinction in his 
administration between those who do good and those who do evil. 
And it will be of no use for those who disregard his admonitions to 
plead, as a bar against the penalty which inevitably must fall, that 
they thought him too good to be severe. Severity with sin is a com- 
ponent part of his goodness. No other goodness is rational. It is not 
within his design, nor within his power, to make the bad blissful. He 
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loves them too much for that, has too much regard for the weélfar 
of his creation. Let those who love him rejoice; no others have the 
right, or the ability, to do so. Let those who rebel against him be 
in fear; he knows how to make himself strong in the face of his 
enemies. Let those who suffer wrong be of good cheer. Their deliverer 


and avenger neither slumbers nor sleeps, although for a season such 
may be the appearance. 


Thrice blest is he to whom is giver 
The instinct that can tell 

That God is on the field when he 
Is most invisible. 


Blest, too, is he who can divine 
Where real right doth lie, 

And dares to take the side that seems 
Wrong to man’s blindfold eye. 


For right is right, since God is God; 
And right the day must win; 

To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin. 





THE BENNETT MUSEUM OF CHRISTIAN ARCH ZOLOGY 


Tue last century has been preéminently one of archxological ex- 
ploration and discovery. The spade has revealed much. It has also 
at the same time buried forever much fanciful speculation concern- 
ing some things in ancient life. The archeologist has rewritten many 
chapters of ancient history, modified our conceptions of racial origins, 
enriched our languages, made necessary new grammars and lexicons, 
widened our knowledge of art and literature, broadened and deepened 
our conception of religion. Entire peoples for the knowledge of whom 
we were wholly dependent upon the tales of Grecian and Roman trav- 
elers, and who at best were but indistinct outlines on the dim horizon 
of history, are now living and throbbing personalities, flesh of our 
flesh, praying, loving, warring, trading, and making their contribu- 
tions to the wealth of human civilization. 

A century ago the traveler beheld with wonder, from the rocks 
of Asia Minor to the cliffs of the upper Nile, the uncouth figures and 
mysterious hieroglyphs of the Egyptian kings, and the eleven 
“Pharaohs” who appear in nebulous haze in the biblical records were 
but shadowy forms. To-day Rameses the Second is a labeled mummy 
in the Gizeh Museum, while his exploits are almost as well known as 
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those of Napoleon the First, and we now are able to read the myste- 
rious hieroglyphs, which through the indefatigable labors of a dis- 
tinguished American scholar have been assembled and translated for 
use of the student of history. Much less than a century ago all that 
had come to Europe of the remains of Assyria and Babylonia was 
contaized in a box three feet square, which was filled with some odd- 
looking bricks covered with strange indentations whose meaning no 
one could determine, while the Assyrian and Babylonian monarchs 
were known to us chiefly through Greek authors and the fiery and 
eloquent denunciations of the Hebrew prophets. By means of the 
deciphering of the great historical inscriptions, we are now studying 
the campaigns of Tiglath-pileser, Sargon, Shalmaneser, and Senna- 
cherib and other famous kings of the Euphrates Valley with almost 
as much satisfaction as the brilliant maneuvers of Frederick the Great. 

Leading museums are filled with huge slabs and thousands of 
tablets unfolding the splendor of the civilization of the Tigro-Eu- 
phrates Valley and its profound influence upon the history, religion, 
and laws of the Hebrews. 

The fascinating story of the work in classical fields is known to 
readers everywhere—how that the cities of Greece and Asia Minor 
have arisen from the dead, while Greek art, history, and literature 
have taken on a new charm because of the additional chapters fur- 
nished by the steady work of the archeologist. 

Millions of money have been poured out and millions more are to 
come in order to dig up the buried past civilizations. To this end 
great societies have arisen to search the ancient sites. Leading in- 
stitutions have sent out numerous expeditions manned by highly 
trained experts; governments have organized archeological commis- 
sions ; notable schools for the study of the archeology of a country in 
situ have been established at Rome, Athens, and Jerusalem. Pro- 
fessors of leading universities now conduct companies of students to 
distant lands in order that they may study in the field the impressive 
data furnished by the explorer and also enter personally into the work 
of unearthing the buried mounds in selected localities. 

Although the discovery of Christian antiquities has not in recent 
years bulked so largely as the work in other fields, yet the student of 
the antiquities of the early Christian church may easily claim to have 
been the first in the field of modern archmological research. The 
Protestant reformer in the sixteenth century, in argument with the 
Catholic, appealed to the early church, claiming that the Catholic was 
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untrue to the genius and spirit of primitive Christianity. Recourse 
was consequently had by both to the early Christian monuments. The 
result was to stimulate inquiry into the life of the first Christian cep. 
turies and the collection of vast numbers of early Christian monn. 
ments from various epochs. This was greatly stimulated by the re 
discovery of the catacombs and the early studies of Bosio, the father 
of catacomb research, and his successors. From that time there has 
gone on, sporadically, a search over the vast areas occupied by the 
early church in Italy, Spain, France, Asia Minor, Africa, Dalmatia, 
Germany, and Britain. This work is still in progress, and now and 
then we are treated to a new thrill as some tomb, or papyrus, or slab, 
adds its testimony to that of the long list of witnesses. We have only 
to recall some of the most remarkable finds within the past genera- 
tion, such as the completing of the Epistles of Clement by the dis- 
covery of Bryennios in 1875; the unearthing of the Gospel and 
Apocalypse of Peter, by the French Mission in Cairo, in a grave at 
Akhmim in Egypt, in 1886; the publishing of the Diatessaron of 
Tatian and its translation into English, in 1875; the recovery, by Pro- 
fessor Rendal Harris, of the Syrian Version of Aristides, the Chris- 
tian Philosopher, in 1889; the finding at Beneseh, in Egypt, in 1897, 
of the “Sayings of Jesus”; the discovery of the “New Sayings,” in 
1893, at Oxyrynchus; the recent bringing to light of manuscripts at 
Elephantine, which has a distinct Christian bearing; the opening of 
new catacombs by Marucchi, at Rome, within the past few years; the 
steady progress in the uncovering of the Christian ruins in the im- 
portant early Christian city of Salona, in Dalmatia, under the lead 
of Professor F. R. Bulic, veteran archeologist and accomplished 
scholar; the uncovering within a few months past of the singular 
Gnostic tombs on the Via Latina, in Nome. 

It goes without saying that it becomes necessary to collect and 
arrange all this vast material, as far as possible, in order that it may 
become accessible to the student. A museum of archeology is as neces- 
sary in some branches of historical study as a museum of anatomy 
is to a student of medicine. It has even been found advisable to estab- 
lish a museum for the study of the history of religion as it has de- 
veloped among the various peoples of the world, as witness the Musée 
Guimet, in Paris, where one may study the various accompaniments 
of worship and religious observatior among the numerous cults dis- 
coverable among men, from the feather stick of the witch doctor to 
the noblest representations of Christian devotion. 
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The leading cities of the world have their great museums as 
repositories where one may study to some extent the progress of hu- 
man culture. Governmental subsidies and private munificence com- 
bine to gather from all quarters the results of exploration and dis- 
covery. Rome, Paris, Berlin, New York, Chicago are centers toward 
which the student of history and archeology gravitates. We may not 
hope, in America, to rival the great European collections. Few 
originals can be hoped for, and it is upon replicas of the great monu- 
ments that we must chiefly rely, yet through the growing interest of 
some of our merchant princes America is securing some notable an- 
tiquities. A London paper regrets that some of the valuable manu- 
scripts are being purchased by certain American multimillionaires, to 
be placed in their “bijou-libraries,” referring no doubt to the recently 
scquired Freer manuscript and the Morgan Coptic manuscripts. 

There is in America no substantial collection of Christian an- 
tiquities. The greatest collection of the remains of the early Chris- 
tian centuries is found in Rome, in the Lateran, the Vatican, and the 
Kircherian museums. The British Museum has a small collection of 
early Christian objects. Berlin has the most notable exhibit of Chris- 
tian archeology outside of Rome. This was built up by Dr. Ferdinand 
Piper, the preceptor of the late Dr. Charles W. Bennett, who was for 
three years a student of Piper and whose use of this fine collection led 
him to dream of establishing in America a similar museum in con- 
nection with the Garrett Biblical Institute. 

Dr. Bennett had in a wonderful degree the art of inspiring his 
students. One who had caught the glow of his teacher said to him, 
years ago, that if he succeeded in making money enough he would 
give the funds for the establishing of a museum of archeology. It was 
many years afterward, when the beloved teacher had ascended to his 
reward, that the former pupil came to realize his dream and furnished 
the promised gift to carry out the wish of his honored teacher. It 
was through the munificence of Mr. William Deering, of the board of 
trustees of the Institute, and farseeing benefactor of Methodist insti- 
tutions, that the building was erected which furnished accommeda- 
tions for the forthcoming museum. This was in connection with the 
new library building, the upper floor of which was set apart for the 
collection of Christian antiquities. This structure was dedicated in 
1908. Steps were taken by President Little toward the fitting up of 
the museum, which was finally installed, with the assistance of Pro- 
fessor Alfred Emerson, of the Chicago Art Institute, an expert in 
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matters of archeology. The museum was open to the public in May, 
1911, the formal address being given by the late Professor Oleott, 
professor of Latin in Columbia University, who lectured on “Some 
Recent Finds in Christian Archeology.” 

The visitor to the museum is at once attracted by the elaborate 
mural decorations. On the side walls and ceiling are painted the 
cycle of pictures from the catacomb frescoes, ranging from the second 
to the fourth centuries. The attempt has been to reproduce the style 
and coloring of the original frescoes as seen in the catacombs of Saints 
Priscilla, Lucina, Callistus, Domatilla, and Petrus et Marcellinus. 

The Christian archwology is set on a background of Greco-Roman 
archeology. Among the classical monuments we notice complete 
models of Athens and Rome, with their immortal ruins; a sectional 
model of a Roman house ; life-size models of Roman and Greek soldiers 
in full armor; illustrations of the several orders of classical architec- 
ture; a replica of the monument to Constantine, with a splendid quad- 
riga, fully equipped; life-size statues of several Roman emperors; 
models of sections of the great Pergamon altar; a tombstone of a Ro- 
man centurion. There is also a collection of engraved gems, pagan, 
gnostic, and Christian, and a collection of ancient coins and medals, 
Hebrew, Greek, and Roman. There is a valuable collection of re 
plicas of Greek and Roman glass ware. 

One can well study here the evolution of the Christian church as 
to its structure. In a central position are shown the altar and ikon- 
astasis of an ancient Byzantine church, together with a reproduction 
of the marble chancel rail. A large collection of photographs ar- 
ranged for study shows the interior and exterior structure and deco- 
ration of the leading church structures of the ancient and medieval 
world. 

For the study of early Christian art there is abundant material. 
The statue of Hippolytus from the Lateran museum is one of the chief 
treasures. There are several copies, full size, of some of the most 
beautiful of the Christian sarcophagi, from the Lateran museum. 
Fifty copies of some of the most celebrated Christian ivories, from the 
fourth to the twelfth centuries, furnish admirable material for the 
study of this beautiful work. For the study of Christian symbolism, 
the ceiling and the walls, already referred to, furnish ample material 
in the way of pictorial art, while a good collection of ancient lamps 
with the fish and the palm tree indicates the vast field which opens 
up in this line. 
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In Christian epigraphy there have been provided about fifty copies 
of the well-known Greek and Latin inscriptions found in the leading 
museums, from the rudely cut catacomb “titulus” to the elaborately 
chiseled Damascene inscription of the fourth century by the hand of 
the expert calligraphist Filocalus. Not least to be reckoned in this 
ficld are twenty original early Christian burial slabs recently brought 
from Rome, where they were purchased for the Bennett museum. 
They belong approximately to the third and fourth centuries. 

The collection will undoubtedly be the repository of all material 
for the study of biblical archwology. The museum has acquired sixty 
original Assyrian tablets and a copy of the great Nestorian inscrip- 
tion from West China, in Chinese and Syriac. 

In connection with the museum there is being assembled a com- 
plete library of Christian archmology, so that the student in this field 
may have every available literary source for research in this direction. 

Fresh material will constantly augment the already valuable 
antiquities assembled, for the work of uncovering the buried remains 
of the early Christian churches is still in progress. 

Garrett Biblical Institute thus has the distinction of establishing 
the first museum of Christian archeology in America, and with it will 
be perpetually associated the name of that princely man and accom- 
plished scholar Charles Wesley Bennett. 
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THE ARENA 


REACTIONARY EVANGELISM 


One of the most important features of the work accomplished by the 
late General Conference at Minneapolis, was what was done in the interest 
of a saner, a better, and a broader evangelism; an evangelism tending 
toward the very best type of personal evangelism growing out of all other 
kinds of evangelistic work. 

This country has been cursed by a certain type of reactionary 
evangelism, most of which has died a natural death, but some of which is 
still alive and doing business at the old stand. 

The aim of this evangelism is wrong. It aims at big meetings 
primarily, booming write-ups, great interest created by sensational meth- 
ods and conditions, and, finally, a very big collection called a “free will” 
offering, and brought about in nearly the same manner as a big church 
dedication is consummated. To this end numberless accounts are given 
of the extensive charity work of the evangelist. He has a dependent father 
and mother, three sisters, and a crippled brother, all depending upon him. 
He keeps four dozen poor boys in school and has thirty native preachers 
over in China. He Is going to give his home to the superannuate 
preachers when he dies—though his wife may not die first. Then he is so 
hard up for cash that he can hardly save a dollar, for he pays on insurance 
and on mortgages all the time. 

The results of this evangelism are unsatisfactory, for they do not 
build up the kingdom much. The people are led to act in a body. Under 
certain conditions all want to be saved, and all excepting the mentally 
delinquent choose Christianity as the chief religion and are willing to 
favor some one church as their chief church in the community. Perhaps 
3,000 have been led to sign cards to this effect, and if all but about five of 
these hold out no longer than a few months—or weeks—that is no sign that 
the churches are dead, for they had not anything to hold on to by means 
of which to hold out. Moody used to say that many people have the repu- 
tation of having backslidden who never slid forward, and hence could not 
backslide. 

Then the dependence of these is wrong. It is well to use the news 
papers, but not well to so use them that they all feel, as do most of their 
readers, that the committee appointed for the press work of the evangel- 
istic meeting is competing with yellow journalism in the art of gross 
lying. It is well to encourage those who are trying to step out, but it is 
all wrong to count “one, two, three, four, five, ten, twenty, thirty, forty— 
glory to God!—forty souls want to be saved here to-night,” whem only a 
few have raised their hands to say that they have just a little interest 
in their own salvation, and they were given the privilege of doing that 
while others had their heads bowed upon the seats in front of them, 
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hence could not embarrass them in the least. It is well to help a man 
forward when under conviction, but all wrong to not wait until he gets 
really interested and will come all the way, and taking him in this con- 
dition, when he will not bow in prayer, but is willing to go and shake 
hands with the evangelist and hopes to meet him in heaven—which hope 
all mentally sound people have in their innermost being. Children have 
been soundly converted under men like Hammond and others. Many of 
them just as convincingly give their hearts to God to-day and have an 
experience which brings tears to their eyes and joy to their hearts; but 
that is quite another matter from having them go forward in a body, most 
of them laughing and hardly one of them having the least idea of what 
it really means. Some of these reactionary evangelists get their largest 
numerical results from these hosts of children going forward in children’s 
meetings. Here in this very field, where a sane evangelism in our Sunday 
school work would bring the largest permanent results to the church— 
here the reactionary does his largest amount of harm. How many 
children have been ruined in their spiritual lives by unsound, almost 
insane, workers making absolutely necessary to their salvation certain 
features of the work which must of necessity belong only to souls long 
lost in sin. Boys and girls have been placed in such positions, and such 
demands have been made upon them at the altar as to forever drive 
them away from all evangelistic meetings. Noise takes the place of power. 
Certain bodily gyrations make up for want of logic or sound sense. 
Certain physical demonstrations satisfy the mentally unsound, and the 
abnormal who, condemning all others not as abnormal as themselves, 
praise this kind of work and support it to such extent as to never praise 
any other kind of work and support nothing else. This is a great curse. 
Opposed to this reactionary evangelism is that sane and sound, that 
sweet-spirited and yet intense evangelism which exalts Jesus Christ, 
depends upon his Spirit to win and the Holy Spirit to convince, convict 
and illuminate the soul of the sinner desirous of finding God. It exalts 
the Word of God, which Word was in the beginning with God and which 
Word was God. It treats all sacred things in a sacred manner and builds 
up a reverential spirit which is the salvation of the church as an organiza- 
tion. It believes in giving whatever time is necessary for the blossoming 
of the work. Faith claims the promise as of old, but it does not claim the 
~promise the same for the sinning adult as for the child or the young 
person in the congregation. It believes that real, definite results are just 
as attainable now as ever before, but if these results are to be many and 
constant in the church, every member who loves Christ must work for 
him every day, and thus build up a continual personal evangelism which 
is enhanced by every special meeting and made permanent by the leader- 
ship of the pastor and his Board. It holds that real experience can come 
to any soul, but that it is best to judge of your spiritual condition by 
what you are willing to do and what you do accomplish for Jesus Christ. 
It believes in feeling, but feeling coming as a result of doing for the 
sake of the King is more logical than feeling worked up by assembly of 
numbers coming to feel alike and thus transmitting feeling to all; for 
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feeling coming as a result of doing something definite for Christ and his 
kingdom means far more to the soul, even in revival work, than feeling 
transmitted from others or the multitude. It believes in keenest sense 
of sin and deepest conviction wrought by the Holy Spirit, but it does not 
believe in anyone depending upon worked-up interest which does not 
center in a practical life squared by the sermon on the mount and having 
the glory of Christ for its center. It would create that passion for souls 
in every member of the Kingdom which would go out into the highways 
and byways and compel them to come in. Create this passion for souls, 
and a way will be found to reach them. Spiritual activity will not vanish 
in the summer time and only have being during special seasons of work 
in the winter season. Get a soul to Jesus Christ, to surrender to him, to 
allow him to be its Guide and Master for all the future, then have that 
new-born soul go out and begin working for him and his kingdom, and 
there will be fewer members of the church accused of having backslidden, 
and there will be far more real, practical energy expended in the Kingdom. 
What is needed is a sane, an intense, a broad evangelism which faints at 
nothing in the world of sin; which has a faith as great as Paul's, a 
spiritual vision as clear as John’s, an enthusiasm as strong as Peter's, 
and a moral sense as intense as James’s. Such an evangelism will sweep 
the country for Christ and build up the church permanently in things 
soundly religious and Christian and Methodistic. 
Stillwater, Okla. W. T. Evsres. 





THE HYMN-LOVER 


“He looks like a surly old fellow,” I thought, as I opened the gate 
and walked toward the farmhouse. It was the heavy black brows in 
striking contrast to the snow-white hair that gave me this impression. 
When he rose from his chair in the shade of the house and came forward 
to greet me, I learned my mistake. I had not seen the bright blue eyes 
that twinkled beneath the brows. Now his cordial smile, his erect bearing, 
his welcoming words, told me that here was a man I should be glad to 
know. 

He was living with his daughter and her husband. His sons, 
prosperous farmers, lived near by. Too feeble to be of real service on 
the farm, he was in the position of many old men who wait patiently 
or impatien*ly for the end of their earthly life, and pass away the weary 
hours as best they may. 

We talked about the usual country topics—wheat, work, and weather— 
and then about the plans of the church for this and similar rural com- 
munities, and then I discovered his master passion. He was a lover of 
hymns. From the days of his boyhood among the Primitive Methodists 
of old England he had been storing away behind those black brows the 
masterpieces of Watts and Wesley and Montgomery. 

“Excuse me a minute, and I’ll get my old 'im book,” and he was away 
to his room, as eager as a boy. It was a sadly tattered—no, not sadly, for 
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every worn spot meant something of spiritual beauty worn into his keen 
memory, but @ very tattered—volume, with many of the hymas worn 
quite away. But the eyes of a child could not have shone more delightedly 
in looking at a book of beautiful pictures than his in pointing out to me 
the beauties of that old hymnal. 

“Here is a hymn by Moore. No, it is by Montgomery, but it sounds 


re: F 
like Moo “‘O who in such a world as this 


Could bear his lot of pain, 
Did not one radiant hope of bliss 
Unclouded yet remain?’ ” 


Could one fail to be impressed with the literary discrimination of 
this superannuated farmer, after comparing this stanza with one from 


e? 
case O who could bear life’s stormy doom, 


Did not thy wing of love 
Come brightly wafting through the gloom, 
Our peace-branch from above? 


His hymn book was his book of theology. “The ‘ims are full of 
doctrine,” he would say, and then he would quote ‘rom memory som 
hymn emphasizing this or that belief of the church. To him there was 
a certain inspiration in the hymns that was lacking in controversial 
writings. “The writers of the ‘ims wasn’t trying to prove anything. 
They wasn’t arguing anything. They just wrote what wasin’em. It was 
in ‘em, and it just came out in these ‘ims.” 

“Yes,” I said, “it would be well if we studied the theology of the 
hymns more, for it came from the heart as well as from the head.” 
“Aye!” he responded, his face all alight with enthusiasm for his favorite 
theme. I wonder if he knows of the controversies out of which some of 
our great hymns have come? If so, he knows, too, that in the hymns that 
have endured the pure flame of the writers’ heart have burned away all 
the misunderstandings and differences that the controversies may have 
engendered, and the hymns-are athrill with a message of love, and peace, 
and good will to men. 

What a memory he has! His eyes are still clear, but if they ever fail, 
he will still possess a mine of pleasure and beauty in these stored-up 


hymns. 
“© Jesus, at thy feet we wait, 


Till thou shalt bid us rise, 
Restored to our unsinning state 
To love’s sweet paradise.’ 


Do you remember who wrote that "im? Was it Wesley? O, yes; ‘ere it is, 
and Wesley did write it: 
“‘Since thou wouldst have us free from sin, 
And pure as those above, 
Make haste to bring thy nature in, 
And perfect us in love.’ 


Isn't that fine? And so full of doctrine!” 
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Are not the Bible and the hymnal, appreciated in the spirit of this 
old man, remedies for many of the ills of age? Unless an earlier death 
bring us to the sweet highlands of renewed youth, you and I are coming 
one day to the dreary plain of declining years. Then what remembereg 
words will bring more satisfaction than the soul-treasures gathered by the 
sweet singers of the ages? 

A few days later I sent my venerable friend a new hymnal, and as 
soon thereafter as possible I made him another visit. As I approached 
the house, I could hear a voice which had been kept in good repair by 
daily use: 

“Sometimes a light surprises 
The Christian while he sings; 
It is the Lord who rises 
With healing on his wings; 
When comforts are declining, 
He grants the soul again 
A season of clear shining, 
To cheer it after rain.” 


In response to his daughter’s call he came into the little parlor, carrying 
in his hand, not the new hymnal with its perfect print and binding, but 
his beloved old hymn book. The new book was useful as a book of 
reference, but it could never take the place of the worn old friend of a 
lifetime. 

. Edmore, N. D. E. LeicnH Mupoce. 





UNDER THE FIG TREE 


In the last verses of the first chapter of John’s Gospel there Is a 
simple narrative of the calling of Nathanael to be one of Christ's dis- 
ciples. Simple it is to the casual reader, but full of meaning to the 
student. 

These two persons occupy the foreground in the scene, Christ, the 
Son of God, and Nathanael, “in whom is no guile.” We are first con- 
cerned with Nathanael, and our consideration of him leads us to Christ. 
We find him with God, but without Christ; we leave him with God through 
Christ. We catch but a fleeting glimpse of this blameless character, for 
he is spoken of again but once; he was one of the seven to whom Christ 
appeared, after his resurrection, at the sea of Tiberias. More than this 
we know nothing about him. Tradition has it that he preached the 
gospel in India and was finally crucified. But while the information 
about the remainder of his life and work is thus meager and of doubtful 
“origin, he stands at this crucial moment in a blaze of glory. While the 
others called were in some doubt, as later events prove, at best believing 
in Christ only upon the Baptist’s testimony and of the scene at the 
Jordan, Nathanael had the inward consciousness which voiced itself 
thus: “Rabbi, thou art the Son of God.” 

Did Christ refer to Nathanael’s being under the fig tree before Philip 
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prought him the wonderful news simply to evidence his more than hu- 
man knowledge? And was Nathanael convinced by this alone? I think 
by reading between the lines we learn a great deal more. It is this 
possible, rather probable, deeper significance that concerns us in this 
writing. Assuming that Christ’s reference to the scene under the fig 
tree was more than casual, we look for evidence of something vital. 
And there it is, written in the largest type at thought’s command. Lan- 
guage is but a poor medium for the transmission of thought, and so often 
we read words, gleaning their literal meaning but passing over much 
more than we realize. One must place himself in the situation, be fully 
cognizant of all the conditions, to get the full benefit of any narrative. 

Therefore we will sit for the moment with Nathanael under the fig 
tree. This tree, we are told, is very luxuriant, and we can readily under- 
stand that its shade is a great comfort in that heated clime. Nathanael 
may have been a man of leisure, who spent much of his time in his 
garden, or a man in more ordinary circumstances, who was driven from 
his labors by the heat of the day. In either case, a man of his qualities 
would not spend all his time in sleep or indolence, but much of it in 
deep meditation. It is foolish to attempt to state just the occupation of 
his mind at the moment of Philip’s arrival, but subsequent developments 
seem to argue a crisis in his spiritual life. Crises come in every life. 
Sometimes our minds are busy with preparation for a large undertaking. 
First, we realize its necessity and in a vague way hope that it will come 
to the attention of some person of greater ability and influence than 
ourselves. Time passes, and apparently the great need has not appealed 
to those in, as it, appears, a better position to work out and apply a 
remedy. Meanwhile, the weight has oppressed us, and finally we deter- 
mine to do our best, believing that if we are not able to complete the 
task, our effort will at least attract the attention of others and in time 
the consummation will be attained. This determination does not come in 
a moment, but the mental crisis is reached only after mature deliberation. 
Or, again, crises come in the more circumscribed affairs of our personal 
experience. Hitherto we have not been confronted by a peculiar tempta- 
tion, because of the peculiar ordering of our lives by heredity, environ- 
ment, and early training. We think ourselves immune until this par- 
ticular time, when, coming unexpectedly, the enticement proves more 
seductive than we have imagined. We put off the thought, but the crisis 
comes when the evil thing must be faced squarely and a decision ren- 
dered. 

Whatever the nature of this crisis in the life of Nathanael, he came 
from the encounter victorious, for Christ commended him in the words, 
“in whom is no guile.” In such a situation the wise man does not rely 
upon his own strength. He has learned by experience that the battle 
is hard fought and of doubtful issue when he undertakes it alone, but 
of short duration and always resulting in victory when the power of 
God is enlisted. “If God be for us, who can be against us?” Here is the 
way that Nathanael leads us to Christ. In his hour of trial he invoked 
God's help. Or were it not an hour of trial, but, instead, an hour of com- 
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munion in which he traversed another etage in the upward path, an 
hour in which, perhaps, for the first time he entirely submitted his desire 
and will to the will of God, it was a crisis of equal moment and his 
uplifted heart is eloquent in prayer. To some such experience Christ 
referred. 

And how did Christ know anything about it? Had he referred simply 
to Nathanael’s presence under the fig tree a natural explanation might 
be offered. One might say that Philip returned first and reported finding 
him, casually mentioning his whereabouts; or that in the heat of the 
day one might expect to find him seeking comfort in the shade, in which 
case Christ might easily have guessed correctly. This explanation might 
have seemed plausible to the spectator or to the superficial reader, but 
Christ’s words went straight to the heart of Nathanael. His recent ex. 
perience was still foremost in his thought, and in the man who now 
addressed him his soul recognized the God who had answered his prayer 
with comfort. Need we insist that Christ was truly the Son of God? 
Nathanael believed it with all his soul. And he had reason to believe 
it, for Christ spoke peace to his soul in the commendation, “in whom is 
no guile.” Before this interview he had worshiped God and longed for 
the Messiah. Now the Messiah had come and spoken, and his soul re 
sponded in sweet communion. With soul enraptured and heart pure, 
the lips could not remain silent, but proclaimed with firmest, deepest 
conviction, “Rabbi, thou art the Son of God.” 

Westbrook, Conn. WiLuiaM N. PHILLIPs. 





HELPFULNESS 


SHAKESPEARE says that “One touch of nature makes the whole world 
kin.” The kin touch in four or five of the articles in the July-August 
number of the Review attracted my attention. Professor Davidson tells 
us that “a preacher must so understand a crowd that when addressing it 
he may so impress it ethically as to give general direction to the moral 
conduct of the individuals who compose it when it is broken up, scattered, 
and no longer a crowd.” The ethical resultant must be before the modern 
preacher. Baker places Churchill first among recent novelists because he 
is first in the realm of conscience. Novels, to be of highest grade, must 
be conscience-quickening. Beattys sums up an article in the remark 
of a little lad, who said, “Auntie, when I grow up to be a man I am going 
to help God paint the sky.” Helpfulness again. 

Even “Life and Logic” comes to a climax with an engineer in @ 
Mexican town who hitched his engine to a car of dynamite and pulled it 
out of town, being blown to atoms while he saved a town. 

Harry Ward's article, which may well be reread, shows that the drama 
of to-day is very generally built upon the spirit of social service. Now, 
I have no idea that the editor, on his tripod, said, “We will have four 
or five articles in this issue emphasizing the notion that the central 
thought of Christian life to-day is willingness to help”; that, after 
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deciding this, he wrote Davidson, Baker, Beattys, and Ward to furnish 
so many pages on this general subjects It was the evident singleness 
of aim that attracted my attention. Each had something to say, and said 
it well. It happened that the same thing was in the mind of all. To 
each the large work of our religion is to create a willingness to help. 
One need not confine himself to this number of the Review to find that 
these men are part of a goodly company. Everywhere we are met with 
the thought that right relations religiously are to be found in our attitude 
toward others rather than im any abstract statement. I can remember 
when this was called “Humanitarian Religion” and was given so scant 
attention among spiritual people. But now it is not so. Ward and 
Davidson I know personally to be spiritual churchmen, and I have no 
reason to think Baker and Beattys are not. Their articles indicate they 
are. The fact is, you find this notion everywhere. Sermons, novels, 
essays, poems, songs, have changed from polemic to practical. Or perhaps 
it would be nearer correct to say that the word “Usableness” has beer 
added to the creed of work-a-day Christianity. Many of us can remember 
when the doughtiest preacher was the one best able to throw an antagonist 
in a theological wrestling match. When in college, I rode nine miles 
several successive nights with a college professor to hear P. T. Rhodes, 
of Kansas fame, defend the faith of our Methodist fathers as applied to 
water. It was part of my education. It does not follow that the emphasis 
of to-day is less Christian than that of yesterday. Rather than that, it is 
more Christian. Spiritual life is no longer an end, but a preparation. 
We used to lay great stress upon the blessing. Less stress is not laid upon 
that now, but we are asking, “After the blessing, then what?” We are 
coming to believe that others can know about our blessing only by what 
we do. Emerson says: “What you are speaks so loud I cannot hear what 
you say.” 

A faith that finds expression in service is stronger than that which 
satisfies when stated in words. Objective Christianity is now more 
potent than subjective. This repeated urging that Christian experience 
find expression in service is not dethroning spiritual life, but enthroning 
the dynamics of Christianity. It is urging us not only to be good, but to 
be good for something. Let the good work go on. 

Tulsa, Okla. C. R. Rosrnson. 
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PAUL'S EXPOSITION OF CHRISTIANITY—(Continued) 
ABRAHAM’s FaitH. FourtH CHAPTER oF RoMANS 


Tue uses of the Old Testament in the New are varied-and important. 
Its historic persons and its historic events are cited in the New Testa. 
ment as possessing a unique significance. In this chapter the apostle 
cites an important part of the Old Testament as illustrating and enforcing 
his fundamental doctrine of Justification by Faith. 

The Epistle to the Romans is addressed to the Jews and Gentiles, and 
it is necessary to Paul’s purpose to connect his great doctrine so as to 
include both these classes which were in religion and historically so far 
apart. The harmonizing of these two opposite parties by his great 
principle of salvation by faith is a remarkable manifestation of the 
breadth of his conception and of his large vision of Christianity. The 
logical mind of Paul at once anticipates an objection which would 
naturally be raised by the Jews, namely, that Abraham's justification was 
not by faith, but by works, and that in affirming salvation by faith only 
Paul was contradicting the historic scriptures, which they recognized as 
having divine authority. The reference to Abraham begins with the 
fourth chapter. The Authorized Version renders the first verse thus: 
“What shall we say then that Abraham our father, as pertaining to the flesh, 
hath found?” The Revised Version of 1881 renders it, “What then shall we 
say that Abraham, our forefather according to the flesh, hath found?" 
The important MS. B omits the “hath found” from the text, in which 
case the rendering would be, “What shall we say then concerning Abra- 
ham, our forefather according to the flesh.” The former rendering con- 
nects the phrase “according to the flesh” with “hath found.” The reviser's 
text connects it with “our forefather.” The one refers to the advantage 
that Abraham attained by obedience to law; the other refers to Abraham 
as their historic progenitor. Both, however, in their relation to the argu- 
ment _ recognize that in the apostle’s mind the emphasis is upon the “hath 
found,” that is, what advantage hath Abraham attained by works? and 
the conclusion of the apostle is that he has obtained no advantage. He does 
not say that works are intrinsically without value or without approval in 
the sight of God, for works are the inevitable result of the faith for which 
the apostle is pleading. His insistence is that in the case of Abraham 
his justification was apart from works. It is only when the believer, 
making no claim of merit by his works, believes in God, who justifies the 
ungodly, that justification takes place. To further strengthen his point 
that salvation is by grace, the apostle affirms in the second verse that 
although justification by works might be possible in the case of men, it 
cannot be possible before a holy God. His language is, “For if Abraham 
were justified by works, he hath whereof to glory; but not before God.” 
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In God's sight no saving merit is possible by works, because men cangot 
completely fulfill God’s law. The first and second chapters of this Epistle 
show the sinful condition of both the Jewish and Gentile world. It 
jg not necessary for us to depend on Paul to reach the conclusion, for the 
Holy Scriptures, as well as the consciousness of man, clearly show this 
inability. Im Job 42. 5, 6 we read: “I have heard of thee by the hearing 
of the ear: but now mime eye seeth thee, wherefore I abhor myself, and 
repent in dust and ashes.” This will ever be the cry of the earnest soul 
when he finds himself face to face with God, whose great attribute is his 
holiness. The revelation of God to the human soul in all his purity and 
majesty precludes all sense of self-righteousness. 

The apostle, however, does not refer to this aspect of man at this time. 
He is referring to the Old Testament as a proof of Abraham's faith in the 
promise that his posterity should be innumerable. The language of the 
Old Testament (Gen. 15. 5, 6) is, “And he brought him forth abroad, and 
said, Look now toward heaven, and tell the stars, if thou be able to 
number them: and he said unto him, So shall thy seed be. And he believed 
in the Lord; and he counted it to him for righteousness.” Abraham is 
regarded as a righteous man in view of his faith in God's promise that, 
contrary to human expectation, he should be the father of a numerous 
posterity, through whom the world was to be blessed. It was his simple 
confidence in God that secured his justification. This necessarily excludes 
human merit, which is the very essence of justification by works. 

We may pause here to note what it was that Abraham believed that 
brought him favor in the sight of God apart from his personal works. 
It was a great promise then, and is a promise which the modern age is 
only now beginning to appreciate in its fullness. It was an amazing 
promise to his time, as it is to ours, that through Abraham’s posterity 
the world should be blessed. The phrase “the world” here has been dif- 
ferently interpreted, but it undoubtedly means that faith in the Messiah 
should penetrate the entire world of men; not merely the Palestinian 
Jews, but Jew and Greek, bond and free, all men of all races and of all 
climes. 

One is not surprised, therefore, at the repetition of the promise which 
was made to Abraham, and belief in which secured his justification. 
Gen 12. 6, 7: “Amd Abram passed through the land unto the place of 
Sichem unto the plain of Moreh. And the Canaanite was then in the land. 
And the Lord appeared unto Abram, and said, Unto thy seed will I give 
this land: and there builded he an altar unto the Lord, who appeared 
unto him.” Gen. 13. 14-16: “And the Lord said unto Abram, after that 
Lot was separated from him, Lift up now thine eyes and look from the 
place where thou art northward, and southward, and eastward, and west- 
ward: For all the land which thoi seest, to thee will I give it, and to thy 
seed for ever. And I will make thy seed as the dust of the earth: so 
that if a man can number the dust of the earth, then shall thy seed also 
be numbered.” Gen. 15. 18: “In the same day the Lord made a covenant 
with Abram, saying, Unto thy seed have I given this land, from the river 
of Egypt unto the great river, the river Euphrates.” Gen. 22. 17,18: “That 
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in blessing I will bless thee, and in multiplying I will multiply thy seeq 
as the stars of the heaven, and as the sand which is upon the sea shore; 
and thy seed shall possess the gate of his enemies; and in thy seed shal 
all the nations of the earth be blessed; because thou hast obeyed my 
voice.” Far away in the distant past, to this great patriarch the Lord 
unfolded to Abraham the vision of his glory in the final triumph of the 
kingdom of God. It was the great missionary proclamation of the patri. 
archal dispensation, the fullness of which is now beginning to be appreci- 
ated. In remote antiquity, among a people of a peculiar race, this world. 
wideness of vision appears to his servant Abraham. The harmonization of 
the world-wideness of God’s promise with the Jewish particularism of 
his time is one of the objects which Paul had in view in this part of his 
letter to the Romans. 

Paul next considers another claim which the Jew put forth, namely, 
that to God’s chosen people the rite of circumcision was given, and that 
God approved those oniy who had submitted, who had become identified 
through it. 

In Jewish thought circumcision was essential to membership among 
the covenant people, and therefore constituted a work by which man was 
justified. Paul says, “Is this blessing upon the circumcision only, or upon 
the uncircumcision also? for we say that faith was reckoned to Abraham 
for righteousness.” Paul responds with a historic fact, that Abraham's 
faith preceded his circumcision, and hence could not have been the 
cause. Abraham's circumcision took place fourteen years after his justi- 
fication. What, the objector would ask then, is the value of circum- 
cision? Paul answers that it was simply a sign, a mark to designate the 
covenant people, and a seal, that is, an attestation of the righteousness of 
faith which he had yet being uncircumcised. It was simply an external 
sign of an internal righteousness secured by faith before his circum. 
cision. Liddon says: “Circumcision was an external authentication of a 
righteousness already obtained by Abraham through faith in the days 
of his uncircumcision” (v. 11). That Abraham's justification preceded 
his circumcision has, in Paul’s conception, a far-reaching significance. 
Thus God shows himself the Universal Father, whose method of salvation 
opens the kingdom of God to all believers. 

He shows that Jews are not all included, because it is said that circum- 
cision must be accompanied by faith in order to give it validity, so that 
the unbelieving Jew is rejected, while the believing Gentile is accepted 
as part of God’s chosen people. Paul says: “He received the sign of 
circumcision, a seal of the righteousness of the faith which he had, yet 
being uncircumcised: that he might be the father of all them that believe, 
though they be not circumcised; that righteousness might be imputed to 
them also: and the father of circumcision to them who are not of the 
circumcision only, but who also walk in the steps of our father Abraham, 
which he had, being yet uncircumcised.” All this seems plain to our 
modern thought, but it was not so in the days of Paul. The antagonism 
between Jew and Gentile was so pronounced that the law, excellent and 
glorious as it was, formed a great middle wall of partition, which was 
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proken down only by the gospel of Christ, faith in whom was typified and 
anticipated in the method of the justification of Abraham. 

The apostle, having shown that circumcision had no part in Abra- 
ham’s justification, further shows that the Mosaic law was not its basis 
Paul has still in mind the promise that Abraham should be the heir of the 
world and that he should be the father of an innumerable multitude, 
while as yet he had ne son who belonged to the covenant. 

There are two reasons why the law could not be the basis of the 
promise. One is that the promise which Abraham believed was previous 
to the giving of the law, and hence the fulfillment of the promise could 
not be based upon the law. Further, it was not possible for the law to 
secure the reward offered in the promise because of the inability of man 
to meet its demands. The law, because of its violation by all men, brings 
penalty, not reward. See verse 15: “For the law worketh wrath; but 
where there is no law, there is no transgression.” There can be no viola- 
tion of law where there is no law to violate. There may be sin without 
law, but it cannot be called transgression, for transgression is the breaking 
over barriers which have been set up by law. The apostle thus disproves 
of the contention of the Jews by an appeal to their own Scriptures. This 
passage reveals Paul’s high idea of the authority of the Old Testament 
Scriptures, and also of their deep meaning. He sees in the Scriptures 
intimations of the future which the succeeding years have shown to be 
correct, and the church of to-day can return to Abraham, the historic 
father of the Jewish people, as largely anticipating the outlook of present- 
day Christianity. The writer has not attempted an exhaustive or critical 
discussion of this very important passage, but simply treated it in its 
main outline as a part of Paul’s exposition of Christianity which we may 
develop further. 

It may be well, however, to mention three or four points which have 
been brought forth or hinted at in the discussion. First, the distinct 
anticipation in the Old Testament of the great doctrine of faith. Second, 
that the mark of the covenant, circumcision, had no justifying power, but 
was merely the sign of the justification already given through faith. 
Third, that the Mosaic law had no basis for the fulfilling of the promise, 
because the promise could be secured only by the free grace of God, man 
being incapable of earning salvation in a way that should be credited to 
him as merit. Fourth, that in the promise of the Universal Father that 
Abraham’s posterity should Include all nations, we have an anticipation 
of the great command of our Lord, “Go ye into all the world and preach 
the gospel to every creature.” The faith of Abraham in the promise 
which involved an innumerable posterity, when as yet he had no son, 
was a great manifestation of confidence in God’s goodness and in his 
power, which is an element that enters into all faith of the Christian life. 
“He that cometh to God must believe that he is, and that he is a rewarder 
of them that diligently seek him.” 

In the twenty-third to twenty-fifth verses of this chapter the apostle 
sums up the discussion of the history of Abraham in its relation to 
justification and to the fulfillment of the promise to Abraham. It is to be 
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borme in mind that the act of faith on the part of Abraham which secureg 
his justification was, in this chapter, the belief in the promise that in his 
seed all the nations of the earth should be blessed. This promise involyeg 
an exercise of faith on the part of Abraham so extraordinary that Goq 
reckoned it to him for righteousness. But it is important to take into 
consideration that this was not the only instance of Abraham's remarkable 
faith. Dr. Liddon sums up some of them as showing this quality. “Abra. 
ham’s faith was conspicuously shown, first, in leaving his native land and 
kindred at the call of God. Second, in his believing, in spite of his ag. 
varced years, that Sarah should bear him a son, whose posterity should 
be innumerable like the stars of heaven. Third, in his willing surrender 
of the son of promise at the bidding of God. . . . The act of faith in the 
promise of innumerable seed which was reckoned to Abraham for 
righteousness did not make so great a demand upon him as the offering up 
of Isaac: yet it was an heroic act of belief, and the apostle described its 
difficulty in verses 18, 19. Perhaps it is selected because it best illustrates 
the triumph of faith as such; the believing assent of the mind and will of 
Abraham to God's promise of posterity did not at once issue in any 
definite act, such as the leaving of home before, or the offering of the son 
afterward, although it was ready to do so.” 

In these closing verses of the chapter Paul applies the story of 
Abraham and its religious teachings to his own time, and a careful study 
of it in relation to present-day Christianity will reveal its application to 
the beginning of the twentieth century as well. He cannot close the 
discussion without showing its relation to Jesus Christ, who was indeed 
the promised seed through whom the world was to be blessed. Paul, in 
his letter to the Galatians, applies the promise which is spoken of in 
these chapters as having its fulfillment in Jesus Christ. Gal. 3. 16: “Now 
to Abraham and his seed were the promises made. He saith not, And to 
seeds, as of many; but as of one, And to thy seed, which is Christ.” And 
so in these closing verses of this chapter the apostle says, “Now it was not 
written for his sake alone, that it was reckoned unto him; but for our 
sake also, unto whom it shall be reckoned, who believe on him that raised 
up Jesus our Lord from the dead; who was delivered up for our tres 
passes and was raised for our justification.” This gospel of Abraham in 
its spiritual application is the gospel for our time and for all time. It 
represents salvation by faith only whose fruits are good works wrought 
through the power of the Holy Spirit, bringing forth fruits unto righteous 
ness, and the end is eternal life. 





MODERN ECCLESIASTICAL COUNCILS AS DELIBERATIVE BODIES 


Eacu denomination of Christians has its periodical councils for the 
modification of its laws and the enlargement of its methods. In different 
ecclesiastical bodies, the council takes a specific name, such as the Tri- 
ennial Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church, the General As 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church, and the General Conference of the 
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Methodist Episcopal Church. As its name implies, the Triennial Con- 
yention of the Episcopal Church occurs every three years, the General 
Assembly annually, and the General Conference quadrennially. They 
meet for different periods also. The Presbyterian Assembly lasts about 
two weeks, the Episcopal Convention about the same time, and the Gen- 
eral Conference of our church usually occupies about four weeks. We 
have also the Ecumenical Conference of Methodism, which includes all 
the branches of the body. This assembles every ten years. The Ecu- 
menical Conference gathers to discuss questions of mutual interest to 
the whole body and rarely ventures on contested subjects. The ecclesiasti- 
cal system as a working force is more in view than the peculiar laws of 
each separate body. This could scarcely be called a legislative body. 
The other councils to which we have referred are the supreme bodies for 
the law-making and regulation of the church. 

There are certain difficulties which the General Conference confronts 
as a deliberative body. The time occupied is too short to deliberate care- 
fully on the important and varied subjects which necessarily must come 
before as large a body representing as large a church as our own. It 
is true that the work of the committees is painstaking and sometimes 
prolonged, and it is in the committees that the real work is chiefly ac- 
complished. But when the reports of the committees are presented to the 
general body, they are often treated very cursorily, especially in the lat- 
ter part of the session. It is true they recognize the importance of some 
topics over others and give to them careful consideration, but often the 
body becomes impatient even of the reading of an important report and 
is led by its confidence in the committee to pass it without thorough 
investigation. In some cases this is wise and in some cases we believe 
unwise. It is exceedingly difficult to deliberate when each committee is 
pressing to bring in its reports and when the body is beginning seriously 
to think of going home. To deliberate carefully requires not only time 
to discuss the subject, but also opportunity for rediscussion after a report 
has been at rest for a while in the minds of the delegates. In our national 
councils, which sit for an indefinite length of time, there is opportunity 
to discuss a subject and then lay it aside, perhaps for days, and take it 
up again and rediscuss it; and when the representatives feel that it has 
matured, they can pass it with satisfaction. Even laws are often passed 
without the necessary deliberation. The early church councils sat for 
months, and everything brought before them was discussed with the ut- 
most minuteness; hence we find the exactness of the formulation of the 
symbols of Christianity. We believe that on all questions involving 
changes of doctrine or ritual, days and weeks may be required to secure 
accurate formulation. A further difficulty of the General Conference as 
a deliberative body is found in the fact that so many elections divert the 
attention from the subjects before them. Unconsciously in the case of 
the election of bishops or other officers in the church, the discussion of 
the persons who shall occupy these important positions necessarily dis- 
turbs the consideration of matters with the care which is really demanded. 
No one can avoid being distracted somewhat by his interest in these prac. 
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tical matters, giving them a consideration not disproportionate to their 
merits, but sufficient to draw the mind away from the number of sy). 
jects which are constantly appearing before them for study and decision, 
The plea which we make is for more time for deliberation in our great 
legislative bodies. The voice of the church as expressed in its highest 
assembly is held in respect by our people, and they are satisfied only 
when they feel that the subjects on which their representatives pass judg. 
ment have been carefully considered under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit and with the pure purpose to reach the wisest conclusions. As one 
reviews the history of our church administration, he must feel that con. 
sidering the hindrances growing out of the brief time for general discys. 
sion and the disturbances which necessarily interfere, the decisions haye 
in the main proved very satisfactory. It has occurred to the writer 
whether a gathering from different parts of the church in the interval of 
the General Conference to discuss quietly the subjects which may prob- 
ably come before that body, without authority to formulate conclusions, 
but to get before the church suggestions of practical value, would not 
prove very useful. This has been done in a general way by church con- 
gresses and other gatherings for consultation, but our thought is that there 
might be a number of representative bodies throughout the church, which 
might serve as lighthouses to navigate the disturbed sea of human prog. 
ress. 





Archeology and Biblical Research 


AROHZIOLOGY AND BIBLICAL RESEARCH 


SOME PRESENT TENDENCIES IN THE STUDY OF THE 
SYNOPTIC PROBLEM 


ArTer a century of investigation the Synoptic problem is in this stage 
of solution: Many scholars are agreed that Mark was the earliest of the 
Gospels and is the primary source for an outline of the life of Jesus. It 
is further agreed that Mark is a source for Matthew and Luke in the 
sections (including all but 50 of the 661 verses of Mark) that are common 
to the three. Outside of these sections that are common to the three, 
extensive portions of Matthew and Luke, amounting in all to about one 
sixth of Luke and two elevenths of Matthew, are so alike in language, 
form, and subject matter as to compel the conclusion that they are closely 
related in origin. To account for this fact many scholars have accepted 
the view that there existed another early source, unknown to Mark, con- 
sisting mainly of a collection of the sayings and discourses of Jesus, and 
that the common portions of Matthew and Luke not found in Mark were 
derived from this early source. In recent discussions this supposed 
source or document has been called Q, from the German word Quelle 
(source). This theory, together with the limits and characteristics of 
this document, have been worked out in the most thoroughgoing manner 
by Harnack in his work The Sayings of Jesus, translated by J. R. Wilkin- 
son, Putnam, 1908. 

These conclusions carry the synoptic discussions far afield from the 
early controversies in which the several groups of scholars strove with 
varying success to establish the priority of one or the other of the three 
Gospels. With considerable unanimity there is agreement in assigning 
the following order to the Synoptic documents: Q, Mark, Matthew, and 
Luke. 

The most important feature in the recent progress of the discussion 
is the wide acceptance of the claims for the genuineness of Q. The estimate 
of this document among critical scholars may be inferred from a mere 
statement of the more important conclusions of Harnack. Among other 
things he is clear “that Q is earlier than Mark, that it was composed in 
Palestine, that there is a strong balance of probability that it is a work 
of Saint Matthew, that it alone affords us a conception of the teaching of 
Jesus that is really exact and profound and at the same time free from 
bias, apologetic or otherwise; that in Q and Mark we have two authorities 
for our knowledge of the teaching and history of our Lord, independent of 
one another, yet composed at nearly the same time, against the rock of 
whose united testimony the assault of destructive critical views will ever 
be shattered to pieces.” 

The significance of the discovery of Q, if authenticated, can scarcely be 
overestimated. Already two remarkable and surprisingly opposite critical 
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tendencies are in evidence. The one moves in the direction of confirming 
a conservative position; the other furthers the radical work of criticism 
in minimizing the superhuman elements in the work and character of 
Jesus. . 

On the ome hand, there is a disposition on the part of criticism to 
concede earlier dates for the origin of the Gospels. Once it was the 
fashion to find dates, as late and’as far as possible removed from the 
events which they described, for all of the New Testament writings, 
Now there is a tendency to assign the latest position among the Gospels 
to Luke. As Luke’s Gospel clearly precedes Acts, for which A. D. 62 may 
be claimed as the probable date, and since, from the evidence of Q, Matthew 
must be placed before Luke, and Mark before Matthew, it follows that Q, 
which antedates Mark, is carried back close to the days of Jesus. One 
competent scholar suggests a date as early as A.D. 30. It is even suggested 
that Q is founded upon notes recorded by the hearers of Jesus. Thus one 
result of this discovery is to bring us, through the narrative of Mark, and 
the sayings of Q nearer to the deeds and words of Jesus. 

The other tendency resulting from the Q discussions is not only 
surprising, but startling. In view of Harnack’s claim that Q represents 

_ the only basis for a conception of the teaching of Jesus, a reconstruction 
of our view of the personality of Jesus follows as anecessity. An attempt 
at such a reconstruction is already at hand in an article by George Holley 
Gilbert in the April number of the Hibbert Journal, under the caption, 
“The Jesus of ‘Q,’ the Oldest Source in the Gospels.” According to Pro- 
fessor Gilbert, “The contrast between the Jesus of Q and the Jesus of our 
four Gospels is nothing less than startling.” In the first place, “Jesus 
comes before us im Q only as the supreme prophet, and the greatest 
utterance of a personal sort does not carry our thought of the speaker 
beyond this conception.” The implications of Q in reference to the work 
of Jesus are also remarkable. “The highest note in confession of his own 
inner life is when the Master spoke of his unique knowledge of the 
Father, and indicated that it was the aim of his life to reveal the Father 
to men. The only method of revealing him of which we learn in Q is the 
prophetic method of teaching by word and by example.” 

“Again, there is no reference in Q to the death of Jesus. The doctrine 
that made the cross the chief symbol of the Christian religion was due 
to the theology of Paul, not to the revelation of Jesus.” “Finally, the 
Jesus of Q says nothing of his rising from the grave. He anticipated a 
violent death and looked forward to an existence in heaven and to meeting 
in the presence of God both those who confess him now and those who 
deny him, but there is no word of rising from the grave.” The author 
concludes then, “That Jesus, according to his words in Q, attached no 
further significance to his death than any one of the elder prophets might 
have attached to his own, and that we have no right to attribute to him 
the thought that his material body would be raised from the grave.” 

These are some of the tendencies of the present criticism of the 
Synoptic problem. From the discussions there may come permanent 
gains. That the Gospels rest upon sources that lie nearer the events 
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which they describe than critics have been Wont to grant may well be 
believed. The authentication of Mark and Q give a firmer foundation for 
essential elements in the Gospel tradition. On the other hand, the ac- 
ceptance of the claims for Q, in the form in which they are now set forth, 
would cancel the central claims of our current Christian faith. For while 
the critics accept portions of Mark and the document Q as authoritative, 
they assume, at the same time, that all the elements of the Gospels that 
attribute divine powers and qualities to Jesus, since they are not sup- 
ported by Q, are unhistorical and untrustworthy, the product of the 
imagination, the idealism or enthusiasm of the apostles and the early 
Christians. Such a view robs Jesus of all those divine attributes which 
have from the first claimed and still elicit the devoted adoration and 
worship of his disciples. To establish such a position would require proofs 
of such extraordinary weight as are not likely to be forthcoming. In the 
meantime the evidence that attests the presence of earlier sources in our 
Gospels may well be accepted. 
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FOREIGN OUTLOOK 


RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


Tue publication in 1909-1910 of Schlatter’s Theologie des Neuen 
Testaments, immediately followed in 1910 by Feine’s work on the same 
subject (see MetHopist Review, January, 1911), was an event of no little 
significance in the field of biblical study. That Feine’s book in particular 
admirably met a real need is shown by the fact that in less than two 
years a second edition appeared. The new edition, moreover, shows a 
marked improvement over the first. In the new form Feine’s Theologie 
des Neuen Testaments is almost an ideal textbook. 

But we have lately been enriched by two other works in the same 
field. H. J. Holtzmann’s Neutestamentliche Theologie was first published 
in 1897. A revision of that work had been long hoped for even before the 
author’s death in 1910. Indeed, he had made extensive preparations for 
a new edition. After his death his imperfect manuscript and notes were 
placed in the hands of Professor Jiilicher, who, with the assistance of W. 
Baur, has given us a thoroughly revised edition of that monumental work. 
The standpoint of the author and of the revisers is that of the historico 
critical school. But for mastery of their materials and for fairness of 
judgment, Holtzmann and Jiilicher leave little to be desired, the latter 
the ablest liberal New Testament theologian of to-day, just as the former 
was that in his day. 

We have, however, a fourth book in this field, Weinel’s Biblische The 
ologie des Neuen Testaments (Tiibingen, Mohr, 1911. 680 pages). In 
keeping with the principles of the modern history-of-religion school, 
Weinel concentrates his attention upon the religion of the New Testament, 
rather than upon the theological concepts. He has utterly broken with 
the “Lehrbegriffmethode” (the method of systematically presenting the 
doctrinal concepts of the several writers). The work fails into two parts: 
“Jesus” and “Das Urchristentum.” In the first part Weinel gives us the 
very unusual subdivisions: (1) “Jesus and the Austhetic Religion of Re 
demption”; (2) “The Perfecting of the Ethical Religion”; (3) “The 
Ethical Religion of Redemption”; (4) “The Religion of Redemption and 
the Personality of the Redeemer.” In the second part we have the three 
divisions: (1) “The Primitive Church”; (2) “Paul”; (3) “The Chris- 
tianity of the Developing Church.” Everywhere one must be struck by 
the independence and originality of the author and impressed by his lu- 
minous and vigorous presentation. To many persons of liberal theological 
tendencies Weinel will seem to be the one indispensable guide to the un- 
derstanding of the New Testament world of life and thought. Such is the 
judgment of so eminent a theologian as Harnack. The more conservative 
critics will doubtless give the palm to Feine, though some will find their 
deepest satisfaction in Schlatter’s profound work. 
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RECENT GROWTH OF INTEREST IN THE STUDY OF MISSIONS 
IN GERMANY 


Tue appointment, in 1896, of Gustav Warneck to an active (though 
“ponorary”) professorship in Halle for the science of missions was the 
beginning of a movement which now begins to assume considerable pro- 
portions. Warneck’s successor, Gottlob Haussleiter, is full professor for 
the science of missions. While no other university has a full professor 
for this field, one other, Leipzig, has recently obtained an “honorary or- 
dinary” professorship, to be occupied by Dr. Carl Paul, the able inspector 
of a missionary society in Leipzig. Moreover, Professor Mirbt, in going 
as professor of church history from the Marburg faculty to that of 
Gittingen, is commissioned to make the history of missions a specific part 
of his task. Besides these three men, who are directly commissioned to 
teach the subject (although for one of them it is a minor part of his 
work), there are perhaps a half-dozen other professors who voluntarily 
include missions in the scope of their teaching. Thus for the current 
summer semester Lehmann in Berlin lectures on “Religions and Missions 
in China and Japan”; Arnold, of Breslau, on “Missions in China”; Stein- 
beck, in Greifswald, on “The Heathen Religions of the Present”; Wurster, 
in Tibingen, on “Present-Day Missionary Problems.” In recent semesters 
several other professors have presented similar courses. Outside the 
universities two other institutions have recently given an impetus to the 
study of missions. One of these is the notable Hamburg Colonial In- 
stitute, recently founded in the spirit of broad and far-seeing intelligence 
which characterizes the policy of the German government. Conscious 
that she failed to get possession of a fair share of colonies when they 
were to be had, Germany means now, by training men for all sorts of 
colonial efficiency, to make the most of the colonies she has. In all this 
the significance of missions has not been overlooked. Professor Carl Mein- 
hof, one of the leading spirits in the institute, is an enthusiastic sup- 
porter of missions. Along with his instruction in the languages of the 
German colonies in Africa, he gives no little attention to the missionary 
problem. Besides this incidental instruction in this field, special courses 
have been arranged. A year ago Professor Mirbt, by special - invitation, 
delivered in the institute a fine course of lectures on “Missions and the 
German Colonial Policy,” since published in book form. In the current 
summer semester a somewhat similar course is given by Wilde, an in- 
spector of a missionary society. The other institution that has recently 
taken an important step in providing for the systematic study of missions 
is the theological school at Bethel (Bielefeld), founded independently, 
some years since, by Bodelschwingh. The students there have enjoyed 
a wonderful opportunity to study the “inner mission” (home missions) 
as represented in the great charitable institutions in and near Bethel. 
But now Dr. Julius Richter, everywhere known as a missionary authority 
of the very first rank, has resigned his pastorate to go to the school at 
Bethel as instructor in the science of foreign missions. Unfortunately, 
the Mohammedan Seminary, established a few years ago at Berlin by 
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Dr. Johannes Lepsius, for the training of missionaries to the Moslem 
world, has been discontinued. 

A biblico-theological study of unusual merit is Emil Weber's Das 
Problem der Heilsgeschichte nach Rimer 9. 11. Bin Beitrag zur his. 
torisch-theologischen Wiirdigung der Paulinischen Theodicee. (The 
Problem of the Historical Course of Salvation according to Romans 9. 11, 
etc. 108 pp., Leipzig, 1911.) Weber, since 1907 privatdocent in Halle, 
has gained an extraordinary professorship in Bonn on the merit of severa] 
able studies, of which, however, the present is far the most interesting 
and significant. The problem of the Pauline theodicy has engaged the 
attention of many minds, but all reviewers of Weber acknowledge that 
he has made a very important contribution to its solution. Our author js 
original, and yet he finds his new point of view the natural result of the 
course of the history of the exegesis of the chapters in question. It is 
gratifying to see how cordial is his recognition of the services of all in. 
terpreters who have gone before. Each has either called special attention 
to some necessary aspect of the problem, or, at all events, by the con- 
sistent following out of a certain path has let it appear that it is not a 
thoroughfare. The interpretation of Weber proceeds on the “principle of 
the understanding of the practical issue” (Prinzip des praktisch-aktuellen 
Verstandnisses). In chapter 9 he finds this principle established. Paul's 
readers (or “hearers,” for Weber insists we should not forget that the 
epistle was to be read aloud before the congregation, and the method of 
Paul is the method of the speaker) could not but feel the weight of the 
problem of Israel’s unbelief. Now Paul has to deal with these men and 
with their doubts. He does not appeal to their understanding—no man 
can fully comprehend God’s ways—but he Appeals to their religious con- 
sciousness. From the lofty triumph of chapter 8, Paul has suddenly de 
scended to speak of the sorrow in his heart over his unbelieving brethren. 
Why does not Israel believe? Paul regards this as faith’s most painful 
riddle. Shall faith find no solution? For the mere understanding there 
is none, yet faith can give a triumphant answer. Paul, having already 
(in chapter 8) gloriously declared and attested the all-embracing love 
and the almighty grace of God, now appeals to the great principle of 
God’s sovereignty. Paul finds no room for the thought that such a thing 
as Israel’s unbelief is a mere contingency. God is the God of history; he 
rules in history. Israel is not without fault in this unbelief, and yet 
Paul can find no satisfaction in a mere “natural” solution of the problem. 
Israel’s unbelief, whatever their own fault may be, must finally be re- 
ferred to the divine decree; yet “God has not cast off His people whom He 
foreknew.” But why did he “shut them up in unbelief”? Not to destroy 
them, but “that he might have mercy upon them.” He will provoke Israel 
to a larger and richer faith by the faith of the Gentiles. 

Weber regards chapter 9 as merely preparatory, propedeutic; the es- 
sential, positive part is found in chapters 10 and especially 11. Even 
though in chapter 9 there is not a little theological deduction, stil! this 
is incidental to the practical purpose of the chapter—to put the readers 
(hearers) in a frame of mind to let the great principle of faith in God's 
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ways speak louder than reason. Weber holds that for Paul the power of 
God over history (“Geschichts-michtigkeit Gottes”) is a presupposition 
of all genuine faith, and that this conception includes, rather than ex- 
cludes, the recognition of the moral freedom of man working itself out 
in history. Paul’s interest centers in the assurance that God’s saving 
purpose cannot be frustrated. And these chapters are not designed to 
show to man’s understanding how God will work out his designs, but to 
assure his heart that those designs are ways of wisdom and knowledge 
and mercy past finding out. For the systematic theologian Weber’s inter- 
pretation will afford fewer materials for “dogmatic proof” than certain 
earlier interpretations, yet it makes the chapters appear as a mighty 
attestation of the fundamental confession of the loving wisdom and power 
of our God. Weber’s book (we may remark), while cleanly exegetical and 
not dogmatic, shows a pronounced systematic interest, as one might ex- 
pect from an admiring pupil of Kahler’s, to whom the work is dedicated. 
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RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND BIBLICAL LITERATURE 


Life's Unexpected Issues. By Wutiam L. Warxinson, D.D., LL.D. 12mo, pp. 212. New 

York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Company. Price, cloth, $1, net. 

FrontTine the title page is the austere, friendly, genial face of pr. 
Watkinson, lending to the very opening of this book the charm of “the 
dear and the familiar.” That picture of the widely known and well beloved 
author is the only pre-Face the volume has, and it could have none more 
expressive or more welcome. Out from that face look the clear intellect, 
the refined taste, and the highly spiritualized nature which reveal them. 
selves in the writings of this rare preacher, this artist in sermon making, 
from whose inexhaustible fountain pour volumes on volumes of richness 
and beauty. undiluted by continual flowing. In Dr. Watkinson’s sermons 
and essays we have “the depth and not the tumult of the soul”; for the 
most part a limpid tranquillity of mind, yet not without intellectual fire 
and moral intensity. His chapters shine brightly with literary and scien- 
tific allusions and illustrations, all put to spiritual uses, so as to furnish 
juicy pasturage for the soul’s nourishment. Not into dry and barren places 
does this pastor lead the flock, which hears his voice and follows him, 
but into green feeding places, where the meadows are no less fertile, 
nutritious, and succulent for being “flecked wi’ flowers, mony-tinted, rich, 
and gay.” The first of these seventeen chapters gives the volume its title, 
which does not indicate the large variety of its contents. Simplicity and 
naturalness characterize Dr. Watkinson’s division of a subject. Of this 
the one entitled “Life’s Unexpected Issues” is a fair example. The text 
is Isaiah 64. 3: “Things which we looked not for.” Subject: Life’s Sur 
prises. 1. Pleasant Surprises. “Thou surprisest us with the blessings of 
goodness” (Psa. 21. 3). “When the Lord turned again the captivity of 
Zion, we were like them that dream. Then was our mouth filled with 
laughter, and our tongue with singing: then said they among the heathen, 
The Lord hath done great things for them. The Lord hath done great 
things for us; whereof we are glad.” “And while they yet believed not 
for joy, and wondered, he said unto them, Have ye here any meat?” 
“And when she knew Peter’s voice, she opened not the gate for gladness, 
but ran in, and told how Peter stood before the gate. And they said 
unto her, Thou art mad. But she constantly affirmed that it was even so. 
Then said they, It is his angel.” The sweet surprise may not seem to 
come often; yet strangely mournful is the life in which it never occurs 
at all. Heaven works out an apparently incredible salvation: the thing 
greatly feared dissolves like mist;-an envied but despaired-of blessing 
is flung into our lap; a door of splendid hope opens in a dead wall; our 
ship of gold, so long delayed, is signaled; we awake to find ourselves 
famous. Bits of romance, tags of poetry, snatches of ecstasy, enter into 
the life of all; and even when good fortune does not reach the dramatic, 
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it is sufficiently accentuated to prove greatly welcome and refreshing. 
The miner rarely finds a monster diamond, or the diver a big pearl, and to 
the majority the flush of success is almost the miracle of life; yet the great 
Father does not forget the lowliest of his children, lighting up the winter 
of their discontent with beams of spring, sprinkling gold dust on their 
meager lot, causing a rose to bloom on their monotonous path, lest their 
spirit should fail before him and the souls that he has made. 2. Painful Sur- 
prises: “Terrible things which we looked not for.” Adversity comes in 
unexpected ways. It is looked for on the highway, and it crosses the fields. 
It gets at us by crooked pathways of which we could never have dreamed. 
We seem the sport of circumstance. We are challenged by losses and 
sorrows that no shrewdness could predict, no prudence provide against, 
no intervention break or soften. The almanac foretells the order of the 
seasons, the eclipses of sun and moon, the changes of the weather, but 
furnishes no hint of the vicissitudes which agitate our hearts and homes. 
The uncertainty of life is a tremendous and dangerous fact, dashing the 
cup from our lip, quenching in the blackness of night brilliant hopes. “The 
caravans that travel by the way of them turn aside; they go up into the 
waste, and perish. The caravans of Tema looked, the companies of Sheba 
waited for them. They were ashamed because they had hoped; they 
came thither, and were confounded” (Job 6. 18-20). As the streams dry 
up, and the caravans, with their riches, wander and perish in the wilder- 
ness, leaving the merchants who hoped for great gains red with shame, 
so in a day do our sanguine hopes perish. The collapse of Job himself 
affects so deeply the imagination of successive generations, because it is 
a lurid picture of the unheralded tragedies which give human life its 
deeper pathos.” 3. In such a world of uncertainties, what shall we do? 
(a) Let us expect the unexpected. “Nothing is certain but the unfore- 
seen” is a saying that goes too far, but we must bear in mind that the 
unforeseen will often come, and so keep our expectations from an over- 
confidence which will make disappointment too bitter and hard to be 
borne. (b) Let us prepare for the unexpected: for the agreeable when it 
comes. We flatter ourselves that we are always fit for this experience, yet 
this by no means follows. Thoughtful men are justly suspicious of the 
flatteries of fortune. Emerson, writing to a relative, refers to the poverty 
and many troubles of their early days, and to “the straitened lines” on 
which they walked up to manhood. He remarks upon the altered aspect 
of things, upon the fact that they were all prospering far more than any 
of them had anticipated. He then proceeds: “Now I add to all this felicity 
a particular felicity which makes my own glass very much larger and 
fuller. And I straightway say, Can this hold? Will God make me a 
brilliant exception to the common order of his dealings? There’s an ap- 
prehension of reverse always arising from success. But is it my fault 
that I am happy, and cannot I trust the Goodness that has uplifted to 
uphold me? I cannot find in the world without, or within, any antidote, 
any bulwark, against this fear like this—the frank acknowledgment of un- 
bounded dependence. Let into the heart that is filled with prosperity the 
idea of God, and it smooths the giddy precipices of human pride to a 
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substantial level; it harmonizes the condition of the individual with 
the economy of the universe.” This is the spirit in which we should enter. 
tain fortune; meeting it with deep humility, conscious of our unboundeg 
dependence, seeking to employ it unselfishly, prepared to yield it with 


resignation. 
r And if some things I do not ask 


In my cup of blessing be, 
I would have my spirit filled the more 
With grateful love to thee. 


Otherwise prosperity proves our undoing. Condemned Chinese mandarins 
are choked with gold-leaf; and the souls of the lucky are sometimes dis. 
patched the same way. Let us also fit ourselves for the unpleasant ang 
painful. A distinguished professor thus advises young teachers: Go to 
school each day with your mind prepared for something disagreeable. 
Good advice for others besides teachers. Unlooked-for tests and trials are 
sure to come, and we need to be on our guard and ready. (c) Let us 
profit by the unexpected. The discipline of uncertainty and insecurity 
may be highly beneficial. It is in the midst of uncertainties that we realize 
our entire dependence upon God, that our vigilance is stimulated, that our 
reality and fidelity of principle are put to the test, that the strength of the 
soul is elicited and exercised and all its latent possibilities brought into 
the light and perfected. A life of routine, a life in which all was customary 
and expected, would leave us insipid and unrealized. The discipline of 
the unexpected sharpens our vision, solidifies our fiber, calls out our 
utmost courage, prudence, and strength. The sense of uncertainty puts 
us altogether into the hand of God and makes us to possess all the 
treasures of his purpose. He who, “missing of his design, lays hold with 
ready hand on the unexpected event, and turns it to his own account,” is 
the brave, wise servant, “taking his revenge on fortune.” Heaven often 
disappoints because it has prepared some better thing for us. Let us, 
therefore, boldly hail all events. The native vessels which sail the White 
Sea are so built and rigged that they can take advantage only of winds 
blowing from half the points of the compass. We must learn how to 
navigate the sea of life so as to profit by every shifting breeze, and so 
bring our vessel safely into the desired haven. 


And so I dare not dare to pray 

For winds to waft me on my way, 

But leave it to a Higher Will 

To stay or speed me, trusting still 

That all is well, and sure that he 

Who launched my bark will sail with me 
Through storm and calm, and will not fail, 
Whatever breezes may prevail, 

To land me, every peril past, 

Within his sheltering heaven at last. 
Then, whatsoever wind doth blow, 

My heart is glad to have it so; 

And blow it east, or blow it west, 

The wind that blows, that wind is best, 
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In estimating our lives, let us offset our painful surprises with the pleasant 
ones, and we will see that the unexpected has brought us more sunshine 
than storm, more pleasure than pain. A venerable bank president, a 
devout man, a member of the Unitarian Church, testified thus in a Meth- 
odist class meeting which he was in the habit of attending: “My life has 
been full of disappointments; the things I most earnestly desired have 
not been granted me; no one of my dearest ambitions has been realized. 
I can truly call myself a disappointed man. But my life has been full of 
beautiful surprises. Blessings innumerable that I looked not for and could 
not imagine have come to me. Even my disappointments have opened 
the way of undreamed-of joys. I have learned that it is better to be 
chastened than to be gratified. Yes, I am a disappointed man, but looking 
pack, I can praise God for my disappointments.” And let us not imagine 
that our experience of disappointment is an uncommon one. It is but the 
common human lot. Browning’s lines describe all lives: 


What we expected never came to pass; 
What we did not expect God brought to bear: 
So have things gone our whole experience through. 


Dr. Watkinson quotes a remarkable passage from Goethe’s Conversations 
with Eckermann, referring to some work that was being prosecuted. 
Goethe says: “We have, as you know, been busy with this translation for 
more than a year; a thousand hindrances have come in our way; the 
enterprise has often come to an absolute standstill, and I have often 
cursed it in silence. But now I can do reverence to all these hindrances; 
for during these delays things have ripened abroad among other excellent 
men, so that they now bring the best grist to my mill, advance me beyond 
all conception, and will bring my work to a conclusion which I could 
not have imagined a year ago. The like has often happened to me in 
life; and in such cases one is led to believe in a higher influence which 
we adore without trying to explain it further.” Here a pure rationalist 
confesses the existence of a higher influence dominating life to better 
issues; and down from the classic ages the greatest of men have been 
haunted by this consciousness. Do we not all share in this consciousness? 
We are surprised, annoyed, perplexed, saddened, by the apparently unto- 
ward happenings of life, when a sudden gleam shoots across the soul, 
lights up the darkness, and we realize in the clearest sense that all is 
right, all is for the best. James Smetham’s painting, poetry, and study 
of literature did not lead to conventional success or “getting on” in his 
vocation. Yet Dr. Watkinson tells us that late in life he wrote: “In my own 
secret heart I look on myself as one who has got on, and got to his goal, 
as one who has got something a thousand times better than a fortune, 
more real, more inward, less in the power of others, less variable, more 
immortal, more eternal; as one whose feet are on a rock, his goings 
established, with a new song in his mouth, and joy on his head.” This was 
no vain idealism, no romancing of one attempting to hide from himself 
unpalatable truths, but the sincere confession of a soul rejoicing in the 
true riches, the triumphal note of one who had found already “the praise 
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and glory and honor” which shall be revealed in their fullness “at the 
revelation of Jesus Christ.” Happy indeed are the unlaureled in the back. 
ground, accounted failures, but who are undisgraced, unembittered, undis. 
mayed. Dr. Watkinson quotes from Pepys’ Diary, in the account of a visit 
to a shepherd of Epsom Downs: “We took notice of his woolen-knit stock. 
ings of two colors, mixed, and of his shoes tipped with iron, both at the 
toes and heels, and with great nails in the soles, which was mighty pretty; 
and, on our taking notice of them, ‘Why,’ says the poor man, ‘the downs, 
you see, are full of stones, and we are faine to shoe ourselves thus; and 
these,’ says he, ‘will make the stones fly till they sing before me.” Is 
not this a figure of the enduement of the saints, and of their triumphant 
progress on the heavenly road? Verily, by virtue of the divine power 
with which they are endowed, they not only progress toward the goal, 
but they “make the stones fly till they sing before them.” This grace 
prevails when the path is rough and thorny, when it can be followed only 
with sore or bleeding feet. The human lot is often felt to be cruel; it taxes 
ever heroism to the uttermost to sustain it. How precious, then, in these 
days is that interior light, confidence, and peace with which the loyal 
soul is inspired! Instead of being bruised or broken by the savage angles 
of the ugly stones which thickly strew all the way, the pilgrim “makes 
the stones fly till they sing before him.” We end quotations with this 


version of Paul’s description of love in the thirteenth of First Corin- 
thians: 


Love is long-forbearing, is all kindness: 
Love knows not jealousy. 


Love does not parade her gifts, swells not with self-conceit, she flouts not 
decency ; 


She grasps not at her rights, refuses to take offence, has no memory for injuries. 
She exults not over wrong triumphant, she shows glad sympathy with Truth. 
All tolerance is she, all trustfulnmess, all hope, all strong endurance. 


The Adventure of Life. By Witrrep T. Grenrevt, M.D. (Oxon), C.M.G. 12mo, pp. 157. 

Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. Price, cloth, $1.10, net. 

Tuese four chapters are the William Belden Noble Lectures at Harvard 
University for 1911. “To extend the influence of Jesus as the way, the 
truth, and the life,” was the desire of the founder of this lectureship, and 
the object of the lectures is to promote the perfecting of the spiritual 
man and the consecration of every department of human character, 
thought, and activity in the spirit of Jesus and to his service. With this 
object few men could feel such wholehearted sympathy, and to it fewer 
still could render such virile, robust, and stalwart aid as Grenfell, of 
Labrador, who, like Chinese Gordon, is an example of a naturally adven- 
turous spirit, giving himself to the thrilling adventure of making life 
a soldiering for Jesus Christ, and finding, in the life of faith and service, 
full play for valor, courageous enterprise, and high-hearted endurance. 
The passion for life and action is intense in Grenfell. He regards life as 
an asset of incomparable value. He revels in it as an opportunity for 
adventure. Among his forbears were fighters and hunters, and he decided 
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in boyhood that tiger hunting was the supremely proper business for a 
man, When in public school, physical contests absorbed him as the 
greatest thing in the world, and his heroes were the winners on the 
athletic field. Some years later, when he was taking his medical course 
in London, it dawned on him that the world of the intellect offers a 
chance for still higher and manlier adventures than athletic games. Here 
was a second field for adventure. He was struck with admiration for the 
famous men of great brains and skill in the medical profession and their 
wonderful achievements in relieving pain, prolonging life, and restoring 
faculties and capacities. This made life loom up ten times more attractive 
than he had even dreamed it could be. And this was at a certain date 
as far as the medical student Will Grenfell had progressed in his keen pur- 
suit of life as a grand adventure, which was becoming more and more 
fascinating. As for religion, it did not then interest him. It seemed to him 
a conventional and formal affair, and the exponents of it whom he knew 
did not attract him. He thought it effeminate and even stupid. Back in 
his home life there was the religion of his mother, a fact he could not 
deny or disparage, a fact toward which he felt some reverence; but he 
put that (as he put her) in a category apart from the rest of the world. 
And that is where young Doctor Grenfell stood when, one day, down in 
the Whitechapel district of London, where Jack the Ripper was at that 
time stealthily mutilating and killing women, and where Grenfell was 
working as a physician, his attention was attracted by the excitement of 
an enormous crowd outside a tent. Little did the mettlesome, adventurous 
young doctor think that the great crisis of his life was waiting for him in 
that tent in the slums, and that he was about to discover a third realm for 
manly adventure and heroic action, far higher, more alluring, and more 
rewarding than any he had hitherto caught sight of. Let Grenfell himself 
tell what happened to him: “I went into the tent, and there I heard a 
plain common-sense man talking in a plain intelligible way to a huge 
concourse of really interested people. The man made me feel in all he 
said that at least he had thrown every ounce of himself into the issue. 
In a most matter-of-fact but kindly way he pulled up a long-winded prayer- 
bore who was irritating the audience with droning platitudes and the 
Almighty by conferring quite unnecessary information upon him. He 
even cut short the choir and braved the organist, when he realized that 
their silence helped more than their art. He ended with an address, the 
simplicity of which left no doubt in any man’s mind that he was a fighter 
for the practical issues of a better and more cheerful life on earth, a 
believer in a possible life of big achievement for every soul of us, both 
here and hereafter. His self-forgetful appeal for help left a determination 
in my heart at least. Perhaps I had been wrong in considering the main 
object of the preaching profession to be preferment rather than social 
uplift. It was a revelation, it opened a new vision, and I guessed for the 
first time the meaning in the eyes of the knights of chivalry in familiar 
famous pictures. Somehow religion as an insurance ticket had never 
interested me. The selfishness and even cowardice of that appeal, to 
which I had so often listened, now loomed up in the worse light of distrust. 
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That which I had called faith was after all unfaith. The new faith which 
there dawned on me for the first time was not the conviction that God 
would forgive me, but that he had already given me things of which I haq 
not even known; not that he would save me, but that he would use me. 
I went out with yet a third field for adventure before me, and far the 
largest, to add to the glory and beauty of life.” Here was an eager and 
militant spirit, keen for exciting and even hazardous ventures, hating the 
very thought of a tame, timid, platitudinous, easy existence, longing for 
stirring action in an adventurous world. And he had caught sight of life's 
most spacious opportunity, the most splendid use for human powers. He 
decided on the great adventure of the life of faith. He enlisted for service 
under Jesus Christ. A little while before this he would have been 
ashamed to have his comrades suspect him of being a Christian. He 
knew how many men sneer at religion and how bitter some of them are. 
But this young physician, in his search for means to remedy the ills of 
mankind, came to see by his own observation that nothing does so much 
to remedy all the ills of human life as religion and the virtues which it 
substitutes for all manner of vices. And he noticed that those who most 
opposed religion were those who knew least about it. He says: “Among 
other odd things which struck me with regard to the acceptance of 
Christianity as a method of life was the fact that the people to decry it 
most loudly as a remedy were those who had never tried it at all. The 
loudest denouncers of a remedy for the body should be those who have 
tried it without prejudice and found it a failure. It is considered unscien- 
tific and irrational for a man to do more than remain silent about a 
remedy he has not tried personally. If, however, he were to form his 
opinion by watching others try it, it would be equally unscientific to judge 
of the experiment unless he were assured it was the unadulterated remedy, 
the real thing, he was seeing used. Those who have studied Christ’s own 
teachings for themselves, and seen his varied methods tried for humanity's 
sins and sorrows, have never been disappointed.” Most of this doctor's 
work has been among the fishermen of the Labrador coast; and he has tested 
there the power of Christ to cure the souls and lives of men. “I could 
cite,” he says, “many instances where faith in Christ has very apparently 
altered a man’s whole outlook and action. Naturally, most of my observa- 
tion has been among fishermen, and it has included men of almost every 
kind of temperament. One was a man with whom I afterward made 
several voyages. A man of exceptional physique, he had been the victim 
of uncontrollable temper, and various of his drinking sprees had ended in 
the police station, as the result of violent assaults on others. He had 
destroyed his home and his wife had left him. He was rapidly ruining 
his own splendid physique and the lives of all those with whom he came 
in contact. Suddenly he became sober and peaceful, built up his home 
again and took back his wife, and developed an absolutely unselfish passion 
to try to save his fellows from the slavery that had been his. He always 
claimed that his faith in Christ was the secret of the change. He was 80 
cheerful and so uniformly optimistic that his very face became trans- 
parent with happiness, and I have never had a more delightful ship- 
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mate. I once asked him to say a word to encourage other men. He stood 
up to try, and unaccustomed tears coursed down his cheeks. At last he 
said, ‘To think of the like of me talking to them men,’ and sat down. This 
class of men has been well illustrated by Mr. Harold Begbie in his Twice 
Born Men and Broken Earthenware. In my own experience it has been 
multiplied many times. Indeed, I have often wondered why so many 
clergy and other workers have asked me whether I have read these books, 
as if the results they describe were rare experiences. Jt is only the 
recording of them that is rare. There is a reticence always on the part of 
all good workers to draw deductions from their own work prematurely. 
There can be no question of their occurrence, however, though my own 
experience shows me that these more emotionally susceptible men are 
most liable to temporary retrogression. But even so, I am devoutly thank- 
ful for such changes as may occur to change their life and environment, 
changes which I can attribute to nothing else but their faith. I am certain 
that any one who, even though without faith himself, if also without preju- 
dice, would seek to record such cases in the way we record cures of disease, 
would be surprised at the extent and value of suddenly acquired faith 
in the Christ. Before leaving my seafaring friends, however, I would say 
that, while the suddenness of the change of habits and of life has been 
unquestioned, the process, it has always seemed to me, has been less 
brief than they themselves supposed, and the conversion could have been 
almost as justly attributed to many previous experiences. Yet I ought to 
add that the majority among these fishermen who are endowed with the 
kind of faith that dominates their whole life are conscious of the day on 
which it became a potent factor in their lives—a most helpful experience, 
it always seems to me. Among those of my own class in life I have 
been privileged also to see not a few very remarkable changes; but the 
process has almost always been gradual, and usually accomplished through 
unselfish service, which is Christ-following. In men of my own profession 
I have seen just as unmistakably the results of Christian faith. From 
self-indulgent, destructive, wasted lives, I have seen them become just 
such ministers to humanity as I conceive that Christ calls for. Among 
the unfortunate victims of extreme wealth I have known some suddenly 
accept the Christ’s view of stewardship, and without dymping their 
wealth, Yor which Christ never called, they have accepted their responsi- 
bilities and administered it with such love and wisdom that their renewed 
lives have entirely stopped the mouths of critics.” To Grenfell faith is a 
venture in the same way that life is. We do our Christian believing 
exactly as we do our living—by a succession of ventures and with the 
spirit of adventure. And the venture of faith is as reasonable as neces- 
sary, and in a way, as natural as the venture of Life. There is no getting 
on in anything without this adventurousness. Physical science begins by 
making the venture of believing in the intelligibility of the physical 
universe, which is purely an act of faith. The human intellect proceeding 
to investigate a presumably intelligible universe assumes, implies, and 
virtually affirms Intelligence to be at the root of all and pervading all. 
That is the scientist’s venture. We submit that the Christian believer is 
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equally sane, equally reasonable, and, if the scientists please, equally 
scientific, when he makes the further venture of believing that Infinite 
Veracity, and Equity, and Goodness, and Love are at the center of a)! and 
pervading all. And this one great all-inclusive venture of faith is as 
justifiable to man’s reason as it is necessary to his peace and indispensabje 
to his courage. It is as sensible and reasonable as any noble venture of 
Life; and the splendid range of its possibilities in undertaking, achieve 
ment, and attainment offers infinite lure to the valor and vim of the 
adventurous spirit. Furthermore, Grenfell, looking on life as an ad. 
venture and making the splendid and entirely warranted venture of faith 
in the Lord Christ, is not only acting in harmony with the procedures 
of Science, but is also supported by Philosophy in its most recent trend, 
In this great venture of the soul he is a practical pragmatist, for what 
the pragmatic philosophy, in opposition to the Kantian, offers us to-day js 
a new kind of world—the world of adventure. Grenfell made it plain to 
Harvard students that to choose Christ as Master and follow him is 
rational: “first, because it is the most remunerative solution of the prob- 
lem; secondly, the most interesting, as affording a sound basis for fighting, 
for loving, and for hoping; thirdly, the most manly, as involving hard 
work with no immediate vision of finality; and last, because it bases 
the whole on the satisfactory presumption that I am I, and choose this 
course myself.” Then he tells those who are ready to follow and serve 
the Maker and Master of men to begin by cutting out whatever of sin they 
are conscious of; and next, to declare openly which side they are on. “Let 
it be known where you stand. It will help you immensely. It takes a 
lot of pluck sometimes, but it makes a man of one.” This unconventional 
outdoor evangelist, whose work with men and for them is outside church 
walls, criticizes the inaction of the churches, but then says: “The church 
certainly is beginning to wake up. Its members are realizing that there 
is a loose screw, and are looking about to locate it. I believe to-day you 
will find in her that which is essential for your development, namely, 
constructive work which you can do. She will also give you the realization 
of spiritual fellowship between yourself and God, and between yourself 
and others who are in earnest about life, which it is her especial pre 
rogative to afford, and of which she should allow no other imterest to 
deprive her. Join her and help her. She, too, to-day is making for 
the uplift of humanity. She needs all you can give; and she certainly 
will give it back to you again with interest.” Hear also these sane 
views: “For my part, I find the world is good. It is a most reliable pay- 
master, whichever way you make your investment, and I am glad to be in 
it. Everything seems to have a purpose, and from that fact I deduce a 
purposer. ‘ihe world seems reasonable, and therefore likely to end 
reasonably. The evolution of love, the development of intellect, the unceas- 
ing metabolism of the body, considered with the principle of the conserva- 
tion of energy, always seemed to me to argue against the annihilation of 
personality. But, after all, it is only a reasonable service in this world, 
not omniscience, which is asked of me. Some men hate the whole universe 
because they realize how brief the tenure of the things they love in life 
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js, But I am no pessimist. Knowing that I stay only for a time alongside 
of what I call my property, I am still delighted with all I get, enjoying 
immensely the use of it while I have it, and believing, as Christ teaches, 
that so-called death cannot rob me of spiritual friendships and assets. If 
I count what I can Contribute to life, and not what I can get out of it, 
that of itself makes it worth while. The gauge is not what we have, but 
what we do with what we have. I am as sure that I am not my body as 
Iam that I am not my house. But for all that, I know that I am I, and 
that I shall always continue to be so is sufficiently probable to satisfy me.” 
In closing his manful talks to the Harvard boys, this Oxford graduate, 
akin in spirit to Chinese Gordon and Henry Drummond, this robust and 
sinewy adventurer in the spiritual as in the physical world, tells the young 
men: “I would mot cross the road, much less come all the way from 
Labrador, unless some definite and desirable end could be accomplished.” 
His effort is to induce in them “a desire to stand in life for just those 
things that Christ stood for, and to beget a determination to reincarnate 
his life in their own, so attaining the whole achievement of which hu- 
manity is capable. ... My own experience brings me here to-day to try 
to induce you to accept as your life axiom, not merely that God. was once 
reincarnated in human life, but that as an every-day matter of fact Christ 
walks in our streets to-day, and can again prove his divinity to us beyond 
question if we will permit him, by living in our human lives. There is no 
life but the life which comes from him; to me, as I have said, the rest is 
merely existence. The reason that Christ came was that we might have 
I'fe, here and now, and that we might have it more and more abundantly.” 
Before this Labrador doctor leaves the boys he tells them out of his own 
experience of the “joy of Christian service.” In unconventional phrase he 
says: “My own choice of Christ has given me great fun in life, and still 
promises to do so; for no capacities need go unused in the field of Chris- 
tian adventure. . . . There is fun in service because it includes everything 
we can do to help our fellow men.” The healthy exhilaration of this 
temper reminds us of dear Ben Adams’s words: “I don’t profess to be 
perfect, but I’ve found something that makes me gay”; and also of James 
Russell Lowell’s saying, “I take great pleasure in God.” 


Lame and Lovely. By Franx Crane. 12mo, pp. 215. Chicago: Forbes & Co. Cloth, $1. 


Tuese forty-five short “essays on religion for modern minds” make the 
latest volume from Dr. Frank Crane, who is a maker of essays and 
sermonettes and aphorisms printed in various newspapers, and in previous 
volumes entitled Human Confessions, God and Democracy, Business and 
Kingdom Come, etc. An article by him in this Review was commended 
by Bishop Mallalieu in a letter ‘to the Editor. The author’s Foreword 
begins with, “The human race is incurably religious. We are more re- 
ligious to-day than were the Puritans, the Crusaders, or the medieval 
ascetic orders. Religion is nothing more nor less than life, in its purest 
and most elemental form as well as highest. Jesus, the greatest of re- 
ligious teachers, never used the word ‘religion’: he spoke always of ‘life.’” 
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Perhaps the best quotation for us to sample the book with is the “Preach. 
ment to Preachers.” Beginning with this quotation from one of Wesley's 
letters to a preacher: “My dear Brother: You are indeed out of your 
place, for you are reasoning when you ought to be praying.—Yours truly, 
John Wesley,” the Preachment proceeds thus: “From the layman ir the 
pews this silent appeal rises to the minister in the pulpit: he that hath 
ears to hear let him hear! What we want from you, sir, is but one 
thing—yourself. If you preach Christ, it does us no good, unless you 
preach him in terms of your own personal life. The historic Christ and 
the doctrinal and tabulated Christ we, as well as you, can get from books. 
We want no words from you except those that are red with your blood, 
We do not want the Word, but the Word made Flesh. We do not want you 
to arouse our emotions; we want to see you gripped by your own. We 
do not want argument; we do not want anything proved to us; for where 
you lay one doubt you raise twenty. We do not want information; all 
its sources are open to us as well as to you. We do not want science, 
history, or philosophy; we want of you what we want of the one great 
neighbor—heart. Please go through your sermon, before you bring it 
to us, and cut out every platitude, every fine-sounding phrase, everything 
that you will say just because you think your church requires it, or because 
it is your duty to say it. Give us only what you cannot help saying. 
We ask you to compete with novels and stories in one thing—human 
interest. We ask you to compete with poets in just one thing—vision. 
We ask you to compete with men of science in just one thing—absolute 
honesty. We ask you to compete with those who make us bad in just 
one thing—in that you like us. We do not need your guidance; we need 
your confession—that shall most truly guide us. Do not berate us; we 
know how bad we are. Do not dictate to us; for the soul leaps to truth 
and not authority. Do not urge us; for souls that can see need no urging, 
Simply show us one who is in the clutch of some reality; then we shall be 
shamed and smitten, reborn and set on the right way. Do not entertain 
us. You cannot compete with the actor. Strip your soul naked to us 
and show us what no man can simulate—life in its pure motion. Speak 
low. The things you should have to say are secrets. Every man’s religion 
is utterly modest; it is his most shrinking and sensitive vital spot. Re 
member that we are interested in the ultimate things—love, life, God, 
and death. Whenever you mention one of these things we are anxious to 
hear if you have any light. Remember that the spirit of this age is not as 
the spirit of former ages. Learn these words of Griggs: ‘Our interest 
everywhere these days is in the distinctively personal. If one can tell 
openly and clearly the story of his own life, there are many who will find 
deep interest in this. Literature is becoming more and more auto 
biographhical. It all means the deepening consciousness of the absolute 
significance of the human soul.’ It is not doctrines any more we want. 
It is not theorems and saving formulas. We want doctrines incarnated, 
theorems shining through souls, formulas that are the aureoles of ex- 
perience. Holy church has become a trysting place for our souls with yours. 
We do not want to believe; we want to see. We do not want gold any more, 
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put the gold mine; not money, but the bank and mint; not the law, but 
the lawgiver; not the botany of Christ, but the rose of Christ; not the 
sermon, but the human being behind it. We, too, ‘seek not yours, but 
you!” It is reported from Sweden that in some of the Olympic games 
at Stockholm, “two of the American teams were suffering from staleness,” 
which is a bad thing for an athlete or a preacher. Keep fresh! Here is 
a bit on Going to Church: “We note first of aJl that the church is the 
oldest organization on earth. It antedates Masonry; no family tree has 
roots so deep; no existing dynasty is so venerable. It is a comfort to get 
hold of something that has stood through centuries. In my little meeting 
house I claim membership and unity with that church whose altar fires 
Moses built in the wilderness, whose services were held in the catacombs 
of Rome in the reign of Nero, whose lofty cathedrals grace Milan and 
Cologne, and whose weekly gatherings still take place in every city and 
hamlet of the world whether in Jewish synagogue, Catholic church, or 
Protestant chapel. It all means God one way or another; it always has 
meant God. I am drawn to this antiquity, this persistence, this triumph 
over time. There’s a deep thrill in the heart of man in response to Bishop 
Cox's hymn: 
Oh, where are kings and empires now 
Of old that went and came? 
But, Lord, thy church is praying yet, 
A thousand years the same. 


Speaking of the sins of the church, too, it might not be out of place to 
remark that it has always been the religious feeling itself that has pointed 
out these sins and demanded and secured reform. The church carries in 
herself her own cure. Another, and most human reason, for churchgoing 
is that churchgoers as a rule are the best kind of people. I speak of 
averages. Of course there are bad people in and good people out. But I 
speak of averages when I say that the clean-minded, honest, straight, 
kindly, generous, and loyal folk gravitate churchward. The mass, at least, . 
of the unclean, wicked, criminal, false, treacherous, and cruel folk drift 

from the church away. On the whole, therefore I go to church because 
there I find ‘my kind of folks’; the kind I want to know, to have for my 
friends and to be my companions and furnish atmosphere for my children. 
This is not a low motive nor sordid, but high and pure. Of creed I say 
nothing, because this writing is not about joining the church, but about 
going to church. To go, and there to worship, does not necessarily imply 
that one intellectually assents to the theory of the universe set forth by the 
preacher. I go to church to develop my religious feeling, not to acquire 
facts. Most important of all reasons for churchgoing, however, is that it 
is the most practical way of keeping alive and officient one’s idea and 
feeling of God. I do not like to have any dark corners walled off in my 
soul where I am afraid to look. I refuse to allow any dogmatist or organiza- 
tion to make me afraid of God. I want to be familiar with the thought 
of deity and not ever to turn from it with a shudder or a shrug, as men 
turn from a fear or from a hopeless puzzle. Now, we may talk as we 
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please about finding Gcd in trees and books, in poetry and in our medi- 
tations, but human nature is human nature, and unless we give regular 
expression to an emotion or conviction it will die of imanition. The race 
is some thousands of years old and is some wiser than you or I, and the 
experience of the race is that stated times of worship alone keep alive the 
disposition to worship. Moses knew what he was doing when he inserted 
among the commandments the order to devote every seventh day to the 
religious feeling. On the whole, therefore, I am sure any right-minded 
person will be helped by regular attendance at church.” A characteristic 
essay is on The Sermon of the Clock: 


“Tick tock, tick tock, 
This is the sermon of the clock. 


Once there was a very unhappy man. The cause of his unhappiness 
makes no matter. It is never of any use to ask why one is miserable; 
the point is, how can he escape his gloom and become happy? In his 
dumb wretchedness he sat down one day and stared at the clock. If you 
will look at anything sympathetically enough and let your soul listen you 
will hear some of the secrets of nature. The way to learn nothing is to 
talk, and read, and gabble, and do so continually. Be still and things 
will speak to you. 


Tick tock, tick tock, 
Listen to wisdom, said the clock. 


Furthermore, the clock said: You are a fool. This is always the first 
thing a human being ought to grasp. Wisdom abides in the things that 
are; folly and woe abide in the things that ought to be and the things 
that might have been. Hence only men are wicked and unhappy. Clocks, 
trees, rabbits, and fishes take the world as it is; men are always trying 
to change it and wishing it had been different. That is why flowers smile 
and women weep. 


Tick tock, tick tock, 
What do you think of that? said the clock. 


Happiness abides somewhere hidden in what is, the clock went on to 
say. The trouble with you humans is that you are ever seeking for it in 
what is not. Of course, you cannot find it; for, in the first place, it is not 
there; and, in the second place, if it were there you could not get it 
because there is no such place. God is, of course. He is happy. It is only 
the kind of God that is not that is angry, and vengeful, and anxious to 
make people suffer. All his universe is set for joy. The sky is glad, 
and the little streams giggle all day, and birds sing for love, and fishes 
wriggle for fun, and even a piece of wood is glad it is a piece of wood, 
and milk, and bread and honey, and fire are all quite comfortable bodies. 


Tick tock, tick tock, 
This world is a pretty good world, said the clock. 
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people have either too much brains or too little. If you consider the 
idiots you will find them usually merry. They laugh at nothing at all, 
and play with their fingers, as kittens play with their tails. And then if 
you consider the sage you find him also happy, because he has come close 
to the heart of what is, which is that thing we call truth; and so he does 
not fret any more, for he is drinking at the hidden stream of joy that 
flows through the universe, through the sun and sand, and through little 
children and the blessed dead. 


Tick tock, tick tock, 
Cabbages are happier than kings, said the clock. 


Yes, yes, continued the clock, happiness is the peculiar juice of the isness 
of things, and not of the oughtness. And then, look at me! What am I 
doing? Why, ticking, of course. It is my business to tick. Now, I have 
to make four ticks a second or 240 ticks a minute, or 14,440 an hour, or 
345,600 a day, and to think of a week makes my head reel; and a year 
amounts to many millions, where numbers cease to have any meaning and 
are just trills. If I were a fool man I should be everlastingly counting up 
how much I had to do in a week or a year, and I should simply give one 
tremendous whizz with my works and quit im despair. Being a sensible 
clock, however, I remember that while I have several million ticks to do 
per year, I have just as many seconds to do them in, and do not have to 
work per year at all. I make one tick at a time, never bother about those 
I made or am to make, and everything goes off nicely. 


Tick tock, tick tock, 
For every Tick there’s a Now, said the clock. 


And you people are just as happy and content as we clocks, if you only 
knew it. Most everybody is happy. Our unhappiness is borrowed; bor- 
rowed from the past in shape of remorse or regret, and from the future 
in the shape of apprehension. The present is always tolerable. You drag 
up from the pit of the past your sins and follies and mistakes, and load 
them on the poor little Now, and when you are not doing that you are 
reaching forward to the future and imagining things disagreeable that 
are going to happen and piling them upon the back of poor little Now. 
As a matter of fact, the past is not yours. It is God's. It belongs to the 
universe. It has been dissolved into the eternities, as a drop of water is 
lost in the sea. It is beyond your control. Let it go. All you need take 
from it is a little wisdom to help you to use your own. And the future is 
not yours. That is also God’s. Every bud has but once to bloom, says a 
philosopher, and every flower but one hour of perfect beauty. Each star 
passes but once at night the meridian above our heads, and burns there but 
an instant. So each feeling has its floral moment in the heart, each 
thought in the mind’s sky its zenithal instant. Let us watch the punctual 
universe. All things are but one huge clock. Your heart has its beats. 
Earth has its seasons. Generations of men come and go as the hours upon 
my face. Everything has its moment. You have yours. It is—now/! For 
every creature except man, heaven is now,” The author insists that the 
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River of God runs through the streets of your city, our city, his city 
every city. Thinking of Jane Addams, of Hull House, he writes: 


“There is a river the streams whereof 
Make glad the City of God.” 

I went through death to find this thing 
And all through heaven I trod. 


Now heaven's a wide and wonderful place, 
But the people are much as we, 

So I came back home in sorrow and thirst, 
And there one said to me: 


“O fool, you have traveled far to find 
What you've crossed over time and again; 
For the River of God is in Halsted Street 
And is running black with men.” 


“Then maybe Chicago’s the City of God?” 
Said I. “Perhaps,” said he; 

“For to find that City you need no wings 
To fly, but eyes to see. 


“And low in the rushes the river sings, 
And sweet is its spirit lure, 
For ‘it waters the joys of loving and living 
That grow in the hearts of the poor.” 


So I teok me a place in the City slums 
Where the River runs night and day, 

And there I sit ‘neath the Tree of Life 
And teach the children to play. 


And ever I soil my hands in the River, 
But ever it cleans my soul; 

As 1 uraw from the deep with the Silver Cord, 
And I fill the Golden Bowl. 





PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND GENERAL LITERATURE 


"Canzoni. By T. A. Daty. Pictures by John Sloan. 16mo, pp. 172. Philadelphia: Catholic 
Standard and Times Publishing Company. Price, cloth, $1.00, net; by mail, $1.10. 
Tus is a book of gathered-up newspaper poetry not up to maga- 
zine grade, most, if not all, of it printed first in newspapers, as was also, 
we believe, much of Whitcomb Riley’s poetry, which has had very large 
and, we are told, very lucrative sale. Poor John Milton, it is said, got 
twenty-five dollars for his immortal Paradise Lost, read now by how 
many of Riley’s and Daly’s readers, we wonder? This little book is now 
selling its ninth thousand! And subsequent volumes like it are coming, 
for every day, now, a new poem by Daly appears in some newspaper, 50 
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that, if he keeps it up, we will have to spell his name “Daily.” Most 
of his verses are in some dialect, a few in Irish, fewer in Negro, and 
the most in Italian, of which last Mr. Daly has nearly a monoply, so 

far as we know. Review readers may here see what newspapers judge 

that the everyday man dearly loves to read. The home-sickness of the 

Irishman finds sure and sweet expression in this “Song of the Thrush”: 












































Ah, the May was grand this mornin’! 
Shure, how could I feel forlorn in 
Such a land, when tree and flowers tossed their kisses to the breeze? 
Could an Irish heart be quiet 
While the Spring was runnin’ riot, 
An’ the birds of free America were singin’ in the trees? 
In the songs that they were singin’ 
No familiar note was ringin’, 
But I strove to imitate them an’ I whistled like a lad. 
O, my heart was warm to love them 
For the very newness of them— 
For the ould songs that they helped me to forget— 
An’ I was glad. 


So I mocked the feathered choir 

To my hungry heart's desire, 

An’ I gloried in the comradeship that made their joy my own, 
Till a new note sounded, stillin’ 

All the rest. A thrush was trillin’! 

Ah! the thrush I left behind me in the fields about Athlone! : 
Where, upon the whitethorn swayin’, 

He was minstrel of the Mayin’, 

In my days of love and laughter that the years have laid at rest; 

Here again the notes were ringin’! 

But I'd lost the heart for singin’— 

Ah! the song I could not answer was the one I knew the best. 


These verses on “The Butt of the Loafers” appeared very recently in the 
newspapers: 
O! they needn't be so sly, 
All them lads when I pass by, 
Wid their winkin’ o’ the eye 
An’ their jokin’ an’ all that. 
Sure, I’m wise enough to see 
te That the cause of all their glee 
Is the ancient cut o’ me 
An’ me ould high hat. 


; Yerra! boys will have their play, 
° So I’ve not a word to say— 


t *Tis mesel’ that wanst was gay 
As the gayest wan o’ you; 


That'd care to joke me then, 
When me blood was warm an’ whey 
This ould hat was new. 


¥ 
. An’ there wasn’t manny men 
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It was wid me an’ me bride 
When the blessid knot was tied, 
An’ it follied, when she died, 

Where they soon will lay me, too. 
It has served me all these years, 
Shared me pleasures an’ me tears— 
As it’s sharin’ now the jeers 

O’ the likes o’ you! 


Now, ould hat, we’re worn an’ sick, 
But ‘tis joy to think, avic, 
That you never held a brick— 

An’ there’s some that can’t say that! 
So they needn’t be so sly 
Wid their winkin’ o’ the eye 
When they see us passin’ by, 

You an’ me, ould hat! 


Daly’s Negro verses are fairly represented in “The Kettle’s Song of Home”: 


Ain't berry menny people w’at'll listen to a Niggah, 
Or "low dey’s enny sense in w’at he say, 

But I gwine to gib de ‘sperience ob mah feelin’s, an’ I figgah 
Dat dey’s quite a smaht ob people t'inks mah way. 

W’en a man begins a-shoutin’ "bout de good t’ings dat he’s missin’, 
Kickin’ kase dey ain't no fo’tune in his job, 

Let ’im go home to his kitchen, an’ set down a while an’ listen 
To de singin’ ob de kittle on de hob. o 


De rich man kin inhabitate a palace ef he wishes, 
Wif chiny-war’ an’ pictuahs on de wall, 

An’ kin lay on velvet sofers an’ eat off'n golden dishes, 
But I wouldn’t swap mah kitchen fo’ it all. 

Fo’ hit wouldn't seem laik home to me, but ‘ceptin’ I could listen, 
A-puffin’ at de backy in mah cob, 

While de good Lawd seemed a-speakin’ ob a home-like kind o° blessin’ 
Frough de singin’ ob de kittle on de hob. 


Daly might almost be called the Laureate of Little Italy, in which office 
his dialect verses are delightful. No one can help liking “An Italian 
King”: 

I am so good for evratheeng 

I oughta be electa Keeng! 

Ees no som’body else at all 

So strong like me, so beeg, so tall, 

An’ no som’body else can do 

So greata theengs like I can, too. 

How mooch you try you no can be 

So fina beega man like me. 

You bat my life! I oughta gat 

A crown for wear eenside my hat, 
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An’ makin’ all da style I can, 
Baycause I am so granda man. 

All dees ees true. Eh? how I know? 
My leetla boy he tal me so. 


You maka fun weeth me an’ tease, 
An’ call me “Dago” eef you please ; 
An’ mebbe so I what you call 

“No good for anytheeng at all,” 
An’ you weell theenk you speaka true 
Baycause eet looka so to you. 

Wal, mebbe som’time you are right, 
But not w’en I gat home at night. 
Ha! dat’sa time dat I am Keeng 
An’ I am good for evratheeng! 

I know; baycause Patricio, 

My leetla boy, he tal me so. 


Little Italy’s frugal life is seen in Joe D’Annunzio’s “Change of Diet,” just 
printed: 
Yestaday, w’en da wheestle blow noon, 
Joe D’Annunzio lay down hees spade, 
An’ he’s feedin’ heemsal’ pretta soon 
From hees deenner-pail here een da shade. 
W’en da 'Merican boss ees com’ by 
From dat eatin’ house over da way, 
“Deesa costa da food ees so high 
Eet ees keep a man busted,” he say. 
“Eet ees verra small lunch dat I eat— 
Som’ roas’ beef an’ potato an’ pie 
An’ a leetla bit sauce for my meat— 
But eet’s costa me seventy-fi’, 
An’ I don’ta see how you can pay 
For da fooda dat keep you so fat.” 
“O! I maka fine deenner,” Joe say, 
“Weeth da onion an’ bread an’ tomat’.” 


An’ to-day w’en da wheestle blow noon 

Here’s D’Annunzio eatin’ som’ more ; 
Comes da ’Merican boss pretta soon 

An’ he mak’ da keeck like dayfore. 
“Som’ potato an’ cabbage an’ ham, 

An’ som’ cream an’ som’ peaches,” he say, 
“Dat ees all dat I eat, but, by dam, 

Eet ees costa me ninety to-day! 
An’ you're eatin’ da bread an’ tomat’ 

Lika yestaday. My! eet ees strange; 
Don’t you nevva gat tire’ of dat 

An’ try deefferant food for a change?” 
“Sure! da yestaday’s deenner,” Joe say, 

“Was tomat’, bread an’ onion for me, 
But eet’s deefferant now, for to-day 

I ain’t eatin’ no onion, you see.” 
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Here is one merchant who reports that business is looking up, and sings 
this song of “Prosperity”: 


Who say dat beezaness ees blue 

An’ times ees hard? Eet ees no true. 
You bat my life! I nevva see 
Sooch trade like now ees com’ to me. 

Ah! lees’en, an’ I tal to you. 


Las’ fall w’en first I com’, my frand, 
For keep dees small peanutta stand, 
Eet was too playnta beega “nough 
Baycause I sal so leetla stuff. 

But now so many com’ for buy 
Banan’, peanutta, cak’ an’ pie, 

I soon mus’ gat, I am afraid, 

Fine beega store for serve my trade. 
Den mebbe, too, I gona see 

To sal da coffee, milk, an’ tea 

For customer dat aska me. 

You be su’prise’ for see how fine 

Ees all dese customers of mine, 

An’ so polite dey eat deir food, 

An’ look so nice, an’ talk so good. 
O! dere ees wan, so beeg, so tall, 

He ees da grandes’ wan of all! 

An’ w’en he eat hees pie, my frand, 
An’ I am watch heem go an’ stand 
Een doorway of dat beeg hotal 

On Broadway, dat ees so swal, 

An’ see heem peeck hees teeth an’ smile 
An’ bow een soocha granda style 
To all hees frands dat passa by, 

I am so proud I like to die! 


Eef times ees hard you s’pose I gat 
So fina, beega trade like dat? 
From all dat I am tal to you 
Can dees “bad beez’nees” talk be true? 
Eh? w'at? 
I bat you, not! 


New Yorkers, just now, can listen feelingly to Angelo’s account of his 
first “Lesson in City Politics”: 


I no care for gattin’ meex’ 
Een dees ceety politeecs. 
I no gatta vote, an’ so 
I no weeshin’ mooch to know 
W'eech side right an’ w'eech side wrong ; 
I no bother mooch so long 
Dey no bother mooch weeth me— 
* I jus’ want do beez’ness, see? 
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I no like poleecaman 

Com’ to dees peanutta-stan’, 
Like he do most evra day, 

Jus’ for talka deesa way: 
“Wal, my frand, I tal you w'at, 
Politeecs ees gattin’ hot. 

Don’t you mind all dessa queer 
Talka ‘bout da ‘graft’ you hear. 
Notheeng een eet!” (Here he tak’ 
Bigga pieca geenger cak’.) 

“Dees ‘Reforma’ mak’ me seeck! 
Sucha foolish theengs dey speak! 


“All dees ‘graft’ ees een deir eye.” 
(Now he taka pieca pie.) 

“I been een dees politeecs 

Seexa year an’ know da treecks, 
But I tal you I ain't met 

Any kinda grafta yet.” 

(Here he taka two banan’.) 
“Evra publeec office man 

Worka for a salary 

Jus’ da sama lika me. 

We no want no more dan dat— 
Jus’ contant weeth w'at we gat.” 
(Den he tak’ weeth botha hand 
Som peanutta.) “So, my frand, 
Don’t baylieva all dees queer 
Talka "bouta ‘graft’ you hear.” 


Nutta, caka, pie, banan’, 
All for wan poleecaman! 
Mebbe ees no “grafta”—say! 
W'at ees “grafia,” anyway? 


Delicious, indeed, is this story about Tony, the westhete, worshiper of the 
Beautiful, entitled “The Blossomy Barrow.” Did you see it in your news- 
paper? 
Antonio Sarto ees buildin’ a wall, 
Rut maybe he nevva gon’ feenish at all. 
Eet sure won'ta be 
Teell flower an’ tree 
An’ all kinda growin’ theengs sleep een da fall. 


You see, deesa "Tonio always ees want’ 

To leeve on a farm, so he buy wan las’ mont’. 

I s’posa som’ day eet be vera nice place, 

But shape dat he find eet een sure ees “deesgrace” ; 
Eet’s busta so bad he must feexin’ eet all, 

An’ firs’ theeng he starta for build ees da wall. 
Mysal’ I go outa for see heem wan day, 

An’ dere I am catcha heem sweatin’ away; 

He’s liftin’ beeg stones from all parts of hees Jand 
An’ takin’ dem up to da wall een hees hand! 
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I say to heem: “Tony, why don’ta you gat 

Som’ leetla wheelbarrow for halp you weeth dat?” 
“O! com’ an’ I show you wi'at's matter,” he said; 
An’ so we go look at hees tools een da shed. 

Dere’s fina beeg wheelbarrow dere on da floor, 

But w'at do you spose? From een under da door 
Som’ mornin’-glor’ vines have creep eento da shed. 
An’ beautiful flower, all purpla an’ red, 

Smile out from da vina so pretty and green 

Dat tweest round da wheels an’ da sides da machine. 
I look at dees Tony an’ say to heem: “Wal?” 

An’ Tony he look back at me an’ say “Hal! 

I no can bust up soocha beautiful theeng ; 

I work weeth my han’s eef eet tak’ me teell spreeng!” 


Antonio Sarto ees buildin’’a wall, 
But maybe he nevva gon’ feenish at all. 
Eet sure won’ta be 
Teell flower an’ tree 
An’ all kinda growin’ theengs sleep een da fall. 


Here is the dialect of the East Side City Kid giving his opinion of “The 
Country-Week Kid”: 


Say, all de kids is purty slick 
W'at runs aroun’ our way, 

But dey ain't none kin shake a stick- 
At little Patsy Shea. 

W’y, he kin pitch de “in” an’ “out,” 
An’ onct ’e trun a drop, 

An’ he’s de kin’ youse read erbout 
Fur dodgin’ frum a cop. 

An’ w’en it comes ter jumpin’ trains 
An’ hoppin’ off agen, 

Dere’s where ’e shows ‘e’s got de brains 
Uv half er dozen men. 

An’ shootin’ crap an’ marbles—say 
He win an’ never try; 

Dey ain’t no flies on Patsy Shea, 
But, gee, how he kin lie! 


W’y, say, youse knows de Country Week, 
W'at takes de poor kids out 

An’ gives dem grub an’ country air, 
An’ lets dem run erbout? 

Well, dey’re de people wiats ter blame 
Fur all de lies we hear 

Since Patsy run ag’in deir game 
An’ started actin’ queer. 

Dey on’y had ‘im out a week, 
But ‘fore I’m t’rough dis pome 

I'll tell youse how he lied a streak 
As sooh as he got home. 
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"BE tried ter bull uz kids; but, say, 
I guess we're purty fly, 

An’ we jist laugh at Patsy Shea 
W’en 'e begins ter lie. 


Foist lie ’e told wuz how ’e went 
A-swimmin’ in a creek, 
An’ how nobody cared a cent 
If he had swimmed a week. 
Dey wuz'n’ any cops, ’e sed, 
As fur as youse could see; 
An’ dey wuz cherries, ripe an’ red, 
A-growin’ on a tree, 
An’ youse could eat ‘em if youse please 
Till youse could eat no more. 
An’ apples growed on udder trees 
Like w’at’s in Clancey’s store. 
He told us all dese lies, ’e did, 
An’ never winked his eye— 
O! Patsy Shea’s a clever kid, 
But, gee, how he kin lie! 


But not all of Daly’s poems are in dialect. For example, these two on 
“The Old Parishioner” and “The Building Inspector,” both persons whom 
many ministers have met: 


The graybeard glories in the past 
And prates of “good old days.” 

These times are vut of joint, he growls, 
And sneers at modern ways. 

He shakes his head at every move 
That’s up-to-date and new, 

And everything you do is just 
The thing you shouldn't do. 

It’s: “Mercy save us! Look at that! 
We're slidin’ back, I fear. 

The parish isn’t what it was 
Whin Father Mack was here. 


“The weddin’s now are not as fine’ 
As weddin’s used to be, 

An’, faith, they're not so numerous 
At all, at all,” says he. 


“Then, christ’nin’s, too, were plentiful 
An’ carried out wid style; 

*Twould warm your heart to see them there 
A-crowdin’ up the aisle. 

An’ sermons! How the crowds would come 
To listen! Dear, O! dear, 

The parish isn’t what it was 
Whin Father Mack was here.” 
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Yet, from a study of the rolls 
And records, "twould appear 
The parish claimed but fifty souls 
When Father Mack was here. 


And here is the well-known self-appointed supervisor of church erection: 


When ground is broken on the site 
For your new church, some busy wight 
Is certain to assume the right 
To pose as chief inspector. 
He deems it quite the thing that he 
Should represent the laity, 
And watch the builder’s work and see 
He doesn’t cheat the rector. 


Of course the whole thing's badly planned, 
He tells you, and you understand 
How good it is that he’s at hand 
To check some greater blunder. 
The mortar’s bad. He breaks a crumb 
Between his finger and his thumb, 
And shakes his head and murmurs, “Bum! 
Who sold ‘em that, I wonder?” 


Thus after church each Sunday morn, 
With mingled pity, grief, and scorn, 
He goes about on his forlorn 
Grim duty of inspection. 
But, no, not every Sunday though— 
That statement’s not exactly so— 
Some Sundays you take up, you knew, 
The building fund collection. 


Tears and laughter are in Daly’s verses. In “Dirty Little Fingers” he 
touches the same human chord that sounds in Eugene Field's “Little Boy 
Blue”: 
From the moment he could stand alone and toddle 
Across the bedroom floor from chair to chair, 
There was never any respite for his mother ; 
He was getting into mischief everywhere. 
There were somersaults distracting down the stairway, 
And tumbles off the sofa, to be sure, 
And the bumps he got were really quite terrific, 
But none a mother’s kisses couldn't cure. 
He’d a most plebeian fondness for the kitchen, 
Whose precincts were his favorite retreat, 
And the coal-hod held for him a fascination, 
For he seemed to think it’s contents good to eat. 
But the thing that caused his mother’s greatest worry, 
And made her ply her house-cloth o'er and o’er, 
Was his subsequent invasion of the parlor 
With his grimy little fingers on the door. 
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How the whiteness of the paint was desecrated 
By those dirty little digits every day ; 

Though his weary mother wept and begged and scolded, 
He pursued the even tenor of his way. 

It was evident that he was only happy 
When his fingers held their share and more of dirt, 

And the only thing he loathed was soap and water, 
And, O my, goodness gracious! how that hurt! 

But it hurts us now to contemplate the cleanness 
Of everything about this quiet place ; 

All the finger marks that used to mar the woodwork 
Have disappeared, nor left the slightest trace. 

For the last of them was wiped away last summer, 
Glad summer that is gone forevermore! 

We are lonely, Lord, and hungering to see him, 
With his grimy little fingers on the door. 


We began by calling T. A. Daly a newspaper poet; not in disparagement, 
be sure, but in characterization; it may be to his praise. His verses are 
so close to the level of our common, every-day life that they can be caught 
on the fly as we run, so near to the primitive universals that they touch 
all sorts and conditions of men. Far be it from us to disparage newspaper 
poetry! Some of it is worth watching for, and helps to redeem the page 
from sordidness and vulgarity and wickedness and filth. Did we not this 
very day light upon this pithy and far-reaching verse on Miracles all alone 
by its suggestive self in the bottom corner of the editorial page of our 
daily newspaper: 
In order rolled each starry sphere, 
A babe was born, a raindrop fell, 
And yet he wearied heaven's ear 
By asking for a miracle. 


For this relief much thanks to McLandburgh Wilson. 


—— 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY 


Cunciform Parallels to the Old Testament. Translated and edited by Roserr Wriu1am Rocers, 
Ph.D. (Leipzig), Litt.D., LL.D., F.R.G.S.; Professor in Drew Theological Seminary; author 
of A History of Babylonia and Assyria, in two volumes; The Religion ef Babylonia and 
Assyria, Especially in its Relations to Israel; Five Lectures Delivered at Harvard University. 
Svo, pp. 567. New York: Eaton & Mains. Cincinnati: Jennings & Graham. Price, 
cloth, $4.50. 

Tur present is an era of comparative study. In the sphere of language 
has grown up the science of comparative philology, which compares 
language with language, seeks, by means of this comparison, to discover 
the relation of various languages to one another, and to formulate uni- 
versal laws of language. The same principle is applied to the study of 
history, literature, philosophy, ethics, and religion. The literature and 
religion of the Old Testament have come to be studied in the same 
manner. Men are laying to-day the whole Hebrew literature, history, and 
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religions alongside of the literatures, histories, and religions of other 
nations, test them by the same methods, and apply to them the same rules, 
These investigations have been carried on with the greatest interest eyer 
since the results of excavations in the Bible lands, especially in the 
Euphrates-Tigris valley, have become known. When it was found that 
persons and events mentioned in the Old Testament were also referreg 
to in the inscriptions, the question was raised, What is the bearing of 
the cuneiform historical records on the trustworthiness of the historical 
records of the old Testament? An even more serious question presented 
itself when discovery was made that the religious ideas expressed in 
the Old Testament had their parallels in the sacred literature of Babylon, 
If the religious ideas expressed in the Old Testament have their parallels 
among nations commonly called heathen, and if these extrabiblical ideas 
cannot be explained as dependent on the Bible, does it follow that the ideas 
of the Bible are appropriated from these nations, and if so, what becomes 
of the uniqueness, the sacredness, the inspiration of the Old Testament? 
The importance and far-reaching significance of this subject is suggested 
in the following quotation from a prominent assyriologist, Hugo Winckler: 
“We come in the end to this, that we can distinguish only two world 
views which the human race has known in its historical development: the 
old Babylonian and the modern empirical naturalistic, which is still in 
process of development and is yet struggling with the old one in many 
departments of life.” To avoid misunderstanding respecting the extent 
of Babylonian influence, he adds: “The world view and religion are one 
for the ancient Oriental.” In this statement Winckler robs the Old 
Testament religion of all originality; he considers it nothing more than 
a natural development of Babylonian religion. Friedrich Delitzsch, in 
his lectures on “Babel und Bibel,” expressed the same idea in a some 
what modified form by pointing out the predominance of Babylonian 
thought in the Hebrew conception of the origin of the world and 
of man, the fall, the deluge, life after death, angels, demons, the devil, 
the Sabbath, a large part of the sacrificial cult, directions concerning 
the priesthood, the name and worship of Yahweh (Jehovah), and a more 
or less clearly defined monotheism. Utterances of reputable scholars like 
these deserve consideration, but the Bible student should not be asked 
to accept blindly the opinions even of experts; he has a right to demand 
of the latter to furnish him not simply conclusions, but also a presenta- 
tion of the material which will enable him to test, check, and, if neces 
sary, correct their conclusions. There have always been Assyriologists 
who recognized the justice of this demand, and have sought to meet it; 
but no one has done this more adequately or more satisfactorily than Pro- 
fessor Robert W. Rogers in Cuneiform Parallels to the Old Testament, 
recently published by The Methodist Book Concern. For ten years Pro- 
fessor Rogers has been at work collecting, transliterating, and translating 
for the purpose of supplying to English readers a “complete corpus of 
all Assyrian, Babylonian, and Persian inscriptions which are parallel to 
or illustrative of the Old Testament.” The result is a large volume of 
567 pages, about 100 of which are devoted to an index and 48 fine plates 
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of representative tablets and monuments. Author and publishers may be 
congratulated on the external appearance of the book: binding, paper, 
typography, arrangement of material on the page, plates—all combine to 
make it a beautiful specimen of the bookmaker’s art. In estimating any 
book, the author’s purpose must be kept in mind. Professor Rogers did 
not mean to “thresh out every theory and make every possible com- 
parison with the Old Testament,” but rather “to supply the materials and 
let the student exercise his own judgment upon them.” The general plan 
includes translations of all the texts into English and transliterations of 
the originals, by which those acquainted with Semitic languages may 
control the translations. Prefixed to many inscriptions are brief intro- 
ductions, which give the setting of the texts and other information that 
may help the student to a better appreciation of their meaning. The intro- 
ductions to the historical inscriptions are of special interest, for they 
trace in outline the history of Assyria as affecting the fortunes of Israel. 
The material is arranged in six groups: I. Mythological Texts: Numerous 
myths of Babylonia and Assyria have been preserved. Some of these 
are of great interest to the Old Testament student, because they reveal 
striking similarities between certain ideas and motives in the literature 
of Israel and that of Babylonia. There are, for example, several creation 
myths, very much like the Hebrew narratives of creation. Another 
equally famous work is the Gilgamesh epic, the eleventh tablet of which 
contains the story of a deluge which shows remarkable parallels to the 
Old Testament account of the flood. Ishtar’s descent into Hades is one 
of the best preserved of these stories. It gives a description of the under- 
world which shows many resemblances with certain Old Testament ut- 
terances. Of interest is the story concerning the childhood of an early 
king, Sargon I, which reminds one of the experiences of the child Moses. 
Il. Hymns and Prayers: The Old Testament is rich in beautiful religious 
lyrics. A very interesting type of Babylonian poetry is represented by 
the hymns of praise in honor of Sin, Shamash, Marduk, and other deities. 
Some of the Babylonian prayers might well be addressed to Jehovah 
himself. Of peculiar interest are the so-called Penitential Psalms, resem- 
bling, in many respects, the psalms of the Old Testament. One can feel, 
even at this distance of time, the real pang of concern for moral unclean- 
ness which inspired these confessions of sin and petitions for forgiveness. 
Under this head Professor Rogers gives also specimens of wisdom 
literature, among them the so-called Babylonian Job. III. Liturgical and 
Doctrinal Texts: One of the most important results of recent archeological 
discoveries is to show that many of the religious rites, customs, and 
institutions of Babylonia and Assyria closely resemble those ascribed in 
the Old Testament to the Hebrews. The Sabbath, one of the earliest re- 
ligious institutions recognized in the Old Testament, seems to be rooted 
in a Babylonian institution. No doubt it is exaggeration to say that “if 
we want to trace the origin of the late Jewish ceremonial of the Priest 
Cude, we must look for it in the cuneiform ritual texts of the Babylo- 
nians.” Nevertheless, the inscriptions reveal extensive and striking re- 
semblances between the ceremonial systems of the Hebrews and the 
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Babylonians, and what is even more significant, between the principles 
and ideas underlying these systems. IV. Chronological Material: {t \s 
generally admitted that the chronology of the Old Testament presents 
serious difficulties, and many expedients have been employed to remove 
them. It was, indeed, gratifying to discover that the chronological system 
of the Assyrians was more precise. Among other valuable chronological] 
documents, all given in Cuneiform Parallels, the most interesting are 
the so-called Eponym lists, by means of which the Assyrian chronology 
can be definitely fixed from about B. C. 900 on. This, in turn, enables ys 
to bring order into the chaos of Hebrew chronology during the most 
important period of the nation’s existence. V. Historical Texts: Perhaps 
the most elaborate inscriptions are those which may be called historica): 
historical legends, annals, chronicles, etc. The age of Abraham is 
illuminated by the inscriptions of Hammurapi; the Tel-el-Amarna tablets 
throw light on conditions in Palestine before the conquest. Of later 
kings, Shalmaneser III (860-825) names Omri, Ahab, and Jehu; Tiglath-. 
pileser 1V (745-727) mentions Menahem, Pekah, and Hoshea, three kings 
of Israel, and Ahaz of Judah. Sargon II (722-705) records the fall of 
Samaria, while his son Sennacherib (705-681) gives a lengthy description 
of his campaign against Judah and Jerusalem in 701. The downfall of 
Babylon, which preceded*the return from exile, is now better understood 
because archeology has uncovered the records of Nabonidus, the last 
king of the doomed city, and Cyrus, the conqueror. In short, the his- 
torical inscriptions enable us to paint an entirely new background for the 
historical and prophetic books of the Old Testament. VI. Legal Tezts: 
There is an abundance of administrative and legal material. Of interest 
are the so-called boundary stones with their inscriptions. Among the 
legal texts proper, the most complete is the so-called Code of Hammurapi, 
found in Susa in the Wimter of 1901-1902. This code contains nearly 300 
laws, formulated and collected by the great contemporary of Abraham, 
which reveal many striking resemblances with the legal system of the 
Hebrews. Legal documents dealing with private transactions of various 
sorts have been preserved by the thousands. These records deal with 
the sale of houses and lands, exchange, hire, loans, interest, deposits, 
gifts, pledges,.etc. Marriage contracts, settlements with divorced wives, 
and their children, or with children of concubines, and documents of 
adoption, are also quite numerous. Indeed, almost every kind of legal 
document is represented in the cuneiform literature. This brief outline 
of the contents of Cuneiform Parallels at least suggests the wealth and 
variety of the material in Professor Rogers’s book. Nothing seems to 
have escaped his keen vision. The author unquestionably has furnished 
the most complete collection of cuneiform literature ever brought together 
in any language for the purpose of illustrating the Old Testament. Con- 
cerning the quality of the work little needs to be added. Those who know 
The History of Babylonia and Assyria, and the Religion of Babylonia 
and Assyria, by the same author, know something of the thoroughness 
and skill with which Professor Rogers handles the material which his 
superior scholarship places at his command, All these characteristics 
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appear in this, as in his earlier works. Granting, then, the importance 
of the comparative study of the Old Testament, and on this point there 
is no room for difference of opinion, students everywhere owe a debt 
of gratitude to Professor Rogers for the long and painstaking labors that 
have produced this remarkable volume. It should have, and without 
doubt will have, a prominent place in the libraries of all earnest Bible 
students, experts as well as laymen, for it is an absolutely indispensable 
help to an adequate appreciation of the nature and uniqueness of the Old 
Testament literature and religion. 


The Life of William Robertson Smith. By Joun Surmertanp Buiack and Grorcs CaRrsTa.. 

Royal 8vo, pp. ix, 638. London: Adam and Charles Black. Price, cloth, $4, net. 

Tue experience of a pioneer is generally hard and severe, but his 
fidelity has always opened up fruitful fields for the nourishment of the 
race. This is true not only of the hardy pioneers who made homes in the 
wilderness for succeeding generations, but also of those who travailed 
in spirit in leading men to view larger vistas of truth. William Robertson 
Smith was one of these latter pioneers, and his life was passed in a 
stormy atmosphere. His father, Dr. William Pirie Smith, had been a 
schoolmaster in Aberdeen at the time of the disruption. But he gave 
up a life of scholarly ease to enter the ministry of the Free Church, and 
he served the country parish of Keig for thirty-five years. The career 
of this clerical martyr recalls that of another Aberdeenshire minister, 
whose life has been written by Sir W. Robertson Nicol under the title, 
My Father. Robertson Smith was born and spent his early years in Keig. 
His studies were carried on at home under the guidance of his father 
until he entered Aberdeen University, at the age of fifteen years. Here 
he achieved brilliant triumphs and carried off all the scholarships, medals, 
and other academic recognitions. The first three chapters of the book 
are of great interest for the light thrown on the home, university, and 
seminary life of this mental prodigy. It was a home where learning was 
untiringly and successfully pursued, in a spirit of austerity, which, how- 
ever, was relieved by the deep affection of the members of the family. 
The hard labor recorded of the university students lets one into the secret 
of Scotland’s leadership in thought, and why many of her sons are 
eagerly sought after for pulpit and chair in this country. It is true that 
the hard study on hardy fare at times had fatal results; but those who 
survived the sacrificial ordeal secured rich laurels from church and state. 
While Smith was a divinity student in the New College, he also acted 
with distinction as assistant to Professor Tait in the department of 
Natural Philosophy in Edinburgh University. At the age of twenty-four 
years he was elected to the Hebrew Professorship in the Free Church 
College of Aberdeen. His work here is graphically recorded by his faithful 
biographers. What impresses one from the very outset is Smith’s keen 
devotion to the acquisition of universal learning. “As a Hebraist he made 
rapid progress, but as his erudition grew, he seemed to sacrifice nothing 
of the interest in universal knowledge. He, however, combined great 
synthetic power with a high ideal of minute and painstaking scholar- 
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ship.” His editorship of the Encyclopedia Britannica, in itself the 
achievement of a lifetime, gave full scope to his wide and deep learning, 
However abstruse and diverse the subjects were, he handled them with 
tie skill of an expert and passed judgment on the work of the cop. 
tributors with the acumen of an authority. He enjoyed intimate relations 
with many of the famous scholars of Europe and America. A reference 
to the index of this volume will show names notable in academic and 
ecclesiastical circles. Nearly half of this book is devoted to the recita] 
of the heresy trials of Smith during six painful years. They were 
occasioned by his articles on “Bible” and on other subjects in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. Controversy always introduces elements of 
bitterness and injustice, but the history of thought shows that the progress 
of truth has been inevitably made by way of excited disputation. One 
result of these agitations was that Smith vindicated for the Church the 
right of free research by an appeal to “the scientific as well as to the 
religious consciousness.” Our sympathy with this persecuted scholar 
must not lead us to ignore some of the very defects of his virtues. He 
was naturally of a controversial temperamert, and, as his biographers 
state, he “had not sufficiently considered the fact that he was not address. 
ing an audience of experts.” The controversy, however, accomplished a 
great deal. The Old Testament became increasingly recognized as a 
book with a vital message; it is a vast and animated record which 
unfolds the redeeming purpose of God in a gradual development. The 
duties and privileges of “believing criticism” were made clear. Questions 
of scholarship musi not be confounded with questions of practical piety 
and the living experience of redemption through Christ. Truth can 
never be decided by a mere majority vote; and the methods of a football 
match are futile in arriving at right conclusions concerning religion. 
“The Church had learned in the years between 1875 and 1881 how 
exhausting and—all things considered—how unremunerative the sport of 
hunting a heretic could be.” The names of Briggs, Toy, H. Preserved 
Smith recall similar experiences in the United States. We are, however, 
living in a better day, made so, in large measure, by pioneers of this 
type. We now recognize the fact that scholarship and saintliness can and 
must abide together for the furtherance of the gospel of redemption. 
The discipline of these years of trial developed the rich qualities of Smith. 
After he was deposed from his chair, he was appointed Lord Almoner's 
Reader in Arabic in Cambridge University, in 1883. He was then elected 
fellow of Christ’s College, 1885, Librarian of the University in 1886, and 
Professor of Arabic in 1889. In response to urgent invitations, he deliv- 
ered a course of lectures on the problem and methods of biblical criticism 
which were subsequently published in 1881 under the title: The Old Testa- 
ment im the Jewish Church. A second course, also delivered in Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, discussed luminously the subject of prophecy and the 
_ positive contribution made to religion by the prophets of Israei. This 
volume “has achieved one of the greatest known literary successes in the 
department of theology” since its publication in 1882, as it is yet con- 
sulted as a work of authority. Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia 
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was one result of his work as Reader in Arabic. His volume The Re- 
ligion of the Semites (1889) has justly been regarded as the most original 
and important of all his writings. It is this book that heralded him as 
one of the founders of the science of comparative religion. It was his 
combination of incisive criticism with scientific imagination that gave 
importance to his pioneer work in this department. Dr. Smith realized 
in an exceptional way the ideal of the scholar’s life. His optimism and 
cheerfulness were distinguishing marks of his character. His motto, 
jascribed in Hebrew on the title page of this book, was the text: “He that 
believeth shall not make haste.” It aptly expressed his attitude to life 
and learning and his vision of the far-sighted goal. He passed away at 
the early age of forty-eight years. He had achieved most exceptional 
triumphs im scholarship, but, as Dr. W. Robertson Nicol, one of his early 
students from Aberdeen days, stated, “his noblest achievement was the 
yictorious patience with which he endured the sufferings of his later 
years.” This is a worthy memorial to the honor of the greatest scholar 
of his generation, who was, above all things, a devout Christian. 
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